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THE LESSON OF GENEVA 


HE simple lesson of the recent break- 

down of the League of Nations over 
the election of permanent members of the 
Council is that that organization should 
revise its Covenant and reorganize the 
League as primarily a European agency. 
It is fair to presume, after its humiliating 
defeat by a South American State, that 
Europe, the land of culture and diplo- 
macy, must feel the necessity of such a 
modification of the League. The Locarno 
treaties are evidence that Europe, while 
not a political unity, is made up of States 
geographically so situated that they have 
interests peculiar to themselves, problems 
of their own, and statesmen adequate to 
the business. 

The failure to elect Germany to a per- 
manent seat in the Council of the League 
was not a fiasco; it was a tragedy. The 
scramble for seats in that body is a perfect 
illustration not of good-will, but of selfish 
greed. Incidentally, it shows the Council 
as a haven sought for wildly by the wire- 
pullers. The two hopeful things in the 
debacle, aside from generous gestures by 
Sweden and Czechoslovakia, were the ac- 
ceptance of Viscount Ishii’s proposal to 
appoint a commission to study the com- 
position of the League Council, and the 
plan to examine the Covenant once more 
with the view to its revision. 

It is inevitable that the probe will have 
to go into the very structure of the Cove- 
nant itself, for it is now clear to all that 
for major concerns the Covenant of the 


League of Nations is quite as wrong in 
principle as it is unworkable. If there 
had been a league of nations such as this 
in 1845, there would have been no Italian 
unity; if in 1500, there would have been 
no British Empire; if in 1776, there 
would have been no United States of 
America. The Covenant of the League 
of Nations is an unworkable instrument. 
The League of Nations, under the terms 
of the Covenant, is the executive commit- 
tee of the Treaty of Versailles. Its im- 
potence was illustrated by the framing 
of the Dawes Plan and by the conference 
at Locarno. As an Italian senator has 
said, the League of Nations “is only a rhe- 
torical epilogue masquerading as a Mes- 
sianic prologue.” It is time to speak 
plainly. The Covenant of the League of 
Nations is a failure. If the League is 
to survive, and it ought to survive, its 
constitution must be radically changed. 

This view springs from no spirit of 
“selfish nationalism,” certainly from no 
desire to place a stumblingblock in the 
way of any promising efforts in behalf 
of international peace. It must be ap- 
parent to all at last, however, that any 
plan for the control of the world by a few 
great powers is as chimerical as it is im- 
practicable. If the friends of the League 
do not accept this fact and go about the 
business of revising the Covenant, and 
that fundamentally, the League will per- 
ish. Since the Covenant set up in Paris 
has failed largely because it represented 
extravagant flights of the imagination, it 
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seems reasonable to begin over again in 
terms of a league, not for the world, but 
for Europe. If it can be found workable 
for Europe, it might then be extended to 
larger areas; but the time for that, evi- 
dently, has not yet arrived. 

We do not know how far the recent 
breakdown was due to a breach of faith. 
We do know that Mr. Austen Chamberlain 
and Mr. Briand watched Germany initial 
the Locarno Pact under false pretenses, 
for Mr. Chamberlain has confessed that 
neither of them saw fit to tell Germany 
of the plans to grant Poland, and possibly 
Spain and Brazil, permanent seats in the 
Council of the League. 

It is not a happy picture. The whole 
theory of five permanent and four tem- 
porary seats in the Council was a direct 
product of war psychology. At the Paris 
Peace Conference the big powers were on 
top, and they proposed to remain there. 
They served notice to that effect. Mani- 
festly, the peace of the world, based upon 
law and justice, cannot be spelled in such 
terms. 

True, the original ferocity has abated 
somewhat. Today the League Council 
has ten members: France, Great Britain, 
Italy, Japan, the four permanent ones; 
Belgium, Brazil, Czechoslovakia, Spain, 
Sweden, and Uruguay the non-permanent 
members “selected by the Assembly from 
time to time at its discretion.” The 
tendency has been to limit the powers of 
the Council, and to increase the preroga- 
tives of the Assembly formerly looked upon 
as a mere debating society. Judged, how- 
ever, by the scramble for permanent seats 
on the Council by Poland, Spain, and 
Brazil, the Council is still looked upon 
with covetous eyes. We have not heard 
that any one of the big powers has thought 
of stepping aside, offering its seat to one 
of the smaller. Such things evidently 
are not done. 
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The disclosure of the self-seeking spirit 
behind the member States leaves a most 
unfavorable impression in the United 
States. This already finds expression in 
a renewed antagonism tc our joining the 
World Court. One Senator, immediately 
after the adjournment of the League, was 
quick to ask: “What American citizen 
regrets the fact that our country is not 
involved in this web of intrigue, the fruits 
of which are selfishness, avarice, hate, 
ambition, and aggrandizement? Who is 
there who regrets the fact that as this 
miserable exhibition of trickery, fraud, 
sham, and shame has been played out, 
the United States has occupied a digni- 
fied and clean position, outside and beyond 
the artifices, the fraud, the cajoleries, the 
flatteries, the falsehoods, the false pre- 
tenses of this once glorified body, pro- 
claimed as the child of Christian civiliza- 
tion and as presided over by the spirit of 
Jesus Christ ?” 

But it is not necessary to end on a 
note of despair. The situation is not 
hopeless. All friends of the League are 
not silly and selfish. The thoughtful ones 
will make use of this failure to the advan- 
tage of the League. Our own view is 
that they will try increasingly to make it 
first an agency for the benefit of Europe. 

Our further view is that they will try 
to make it a different kind of an agency; 
by which we mean that they will change 
the Covenant in radical ways, fitting it 
to an agency which they have found bene- 
ficial, namely, an organization for the pro- 
motion of international co-operation. A 
covenant for such an organization could be 
written in a single paragraph, and in the 
interest of an international association for 
the promotion of a genuine and acceptable 
peace. If, after trial it be found of service 
to Europe, it might gradually be seen to 
be acceptable even to the United States. 
Surely, that is a consummation devoutly 
to be wished. 
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AS FOR US 


N THE meantime the United States 
| need not be inactive. We have our in- 
ternational obligations. Furthermore, we 
have our methods of fulfilling them, 
backed by a worthy history. In the light 
of this history, it would be peculiarly fit- 
ting that we take some definite steps now 
toward the fulfillment of our international 
policies. As a result of the breakdown at 
Geneva, the world would listen with a 
more receptive ear to our proposal. The 
proposal is capable of definite expression. 

This is the time, in our judgment, for 
the discussion of a joint resolution to re- 
quest the President of the United States 
to invite an international conference for 
the codification of international law. We 
respectfully suggest a wording for such a 
resolution. It might well read as follows: 


Whereas any desirable or permanent 
peace or security between nations can rest 
only upon the foundations of justice; and 

Whereas justice between States is de- 
finable only in terms of international law ; 
and 

Whereas the peace and security of 
States and the well-being of peoples re- 
quire the extension of the empire of in- 
ternational law; and 

Whereas such an extension of interna- 
tional law requires restatements, amend- 
ments, reconciliations of and additions to 
existing rules of international law; and 

Whereas, because of the development of 
new relations between States, there have 
arisen new problems not now adequately 
regulated by international law, as to 
which the interests of international jus- 
tice require that rules of law shall be de- 
clared and accepted; and 

Whereas learned groups in various parts 
of the world are rendering marked serv- 
ices to the understanding and develop- 
ment of international law, notably the In- 
stitute of International Law, the Aimeri- 
can Institute of International Law, the 
Union Juridique Internationale, the In- 
ternational Law Association, the Iberian 
Institute of Comparative Law, the Ameri- 
can Society of International Law, the In- 
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ternational Maritime Committee, the So- 
ciélé de Legislation Comparé ; and 

Whereas the Third International Con- 
ference of American States, meeting at 
tio de Janeiro August 23, 1906, adopted 
a convention establishing an International 
Commission of Jurists “for the purpose 
of preparing a draft of a code of private 
international law and one of public inter- 
national law, regulating the relations be- 
tween the nations of America;” and 

Whereas the Advisory Committee of 
Jurists, meeting at The Hague in 1920, 
recommended a conference of the nations 
in continuance of the first two confer- 
ences at The Hague for the following 
purposes : 

“1. To restate the established rules of 
international law, especially, and in the 
first instance, in the fields affected by the 
events of the recent war. 

“2. To formulate and agree upon the 
amendments and additions, if any, to the 
rules of international law shown to be 
necessary or useful by the events of the 
war and the changes in the conditions of 
international life and intercourse which 
have followed the war. 

“3. To endeavor to reconcile divergent 
views and secure general agreement upon 
the rules which have been in dispute here- 
tofore. 

“4. To consider the subjects not now 
adequately regulated by international law, 
but as to which the interests of interna- 
tional justice require that rules of law 
shall be declared and accepted ;” and 

Whereas the Fifth International Con- 
ference of American States, meeting at 
Santiago, Chile, April 26, 1923, requested 
each government of the American repub- 
lics to appoint two delegates to constitute 
the Commission of Jurists of Rio de Ja- 
neiro “in the interest of the progressive 
and gradual codification of international 
law ;” and 

Whereas projects of conventions have 
been prepared at the request, January 2, 
1924, of the Governing Board of the Pan- 
American Union for the consideration of 
the International Commission of Jurists, 
called to meet in Rio de Janeiro in 1927 
and submitted by the American Insti- 
tute of International Law—projects cov- 
ering both private and public interna- 
tional law for the Western Hemisphere— 
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to the Governing Board of the Pan-Amer- 
ican Union; and 

Whereas the Council of the League of 
Nations, pursuant to a resolution of the 
Assembly in September, 1924, appointed a 
committee of experts to study the ques- 
tion of progressive codification of inter- 
national law; and 

Whereas the Interparliamentary Union, 
at its Conference in Washington, October 
1 to 7, 1925, adopted a resolution looking 
toward “an international conference of 
nations called for the purpose of effecting 
the codification of international law ;” and 

Whereas any adequate results in the 
field of the codification of international 
law must depend upon the co-operation of 
all governments ; 

Resolved by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress Assembled, That the 
President be requested to call a confer- 
ence of delegates from all the civilized 
nations for the purpose of making “more 
definite and certain and comprehensive 
the body of law by which international 
conduct is to be ruled.” 


LIMITING ARMAMENTS 


T IS not yet clear what the effect of 
I the recent happenings in Geneva will 
have upon the plan for a conference on 
the limitation of armaments. We had 
dared to hope that the Locarno agree- 
ments would increase the activities in this 
highly mooted matter. 

Senator Dittorio Scialoja, President of 
the Council of the League of Nations, De- 
cember 12, last, invited nineteen nations 
to join with the preparatory commission 
for the study of the questions involved. 
The nations invited included the ten mem- 
bers of the Council of the League, together 
with the United States, Germany, Poland, 
Rumania, the Netherlands, Finland, Jugo- 
slavia, and Bulgaria. It is hoped that the 
commission will meet in May. 

The task of the commission is to do the 
necessary preliminary work before a gen- 
eral conference for the reduction of arma- 
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ments can take place. Preliminary steps 
have been taken. The Council of the 
League has prepared a series of questions 
for the preparatory commission. These 
questions are: 


1. What is meant by “armament” ? 

(a) Definition of the various military, 
economic, geographical, and other factors 
upon which depends the strength of a 
country in time of war. 

(b) Definition of the details of the va- 
rious factors which constitute the arma- 
ment of a country in time of peace. 

2. (a) Is it practicable to limit the ul- 
timate war strength of a country, or must 
the measures of disarmament be confined 
to the peace strength? 

(b) What is meant by the “reduction 
of armaments”? In this connection must 
be considered the reduction of the follow- 
ing: land, maritime, and air forces, dura- 
tion of active military service, war mate- 
rial, cost of national defense, ete. Ac- 
count should be taken in each case of the 
advaniages and disadvantages of the re- 
duction proposed. 

3. By what standard is it possible to 
compare the armaments of one country 
with the armaments of another, such as, 
for example, effectives, period of service, 
equipment, expenditure, etc. ? 

4, Are there “offensive” armaments and 
“defensive” armaments? Is there any 
method whereby it can be determined that 
a certain military force was organized in 
a purely defensive spirit (not taking into 
consideration its ability to be transformed 
in time of war), or that it was established 
in an aggressive spirit ? 

5. (a) According to what principles 
can a proportion be established between 
the armaments that could be conceded to 
a country? In this connection account 
must be taken of the number of popula- 
tion, the resources, the geographical po- 
sition, the extent of maritime communica- 
tions, the density and character of the 
railway network. 

(b) Can the establishment of arma- 
ments be promoted by the possibility of 
an inquiry of a conduct which is suited 
to facilitate the rapid application of the 
economic and military support provided 
for in Article XVI of the Covenant of the 
League of Nations? 
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6. (a) Can a distinction be made be- 
tween civil and military airships? 

(b) Is it possible to estimate the mili- 
tary value of the merchant marine of a 
country by the appraisal of its sea power? 

?. Is it possible to attain to a general 
disarmament by regional agreements of 
disarmament ? 

These questions indicate something of 
the difficulties facing the commission ; but 
public interest requires that they shall 
be answered, and that something be done 
to decrease the enormous expense, to say 
nothing of the effect of overgrown arma- 
ments upon the morale of nations. The 
budgets for national defense throughout 
the countries of Europe are still heavy, 
ranging from less than a million dollars 
in Bulgaria to approximately $560,000,- 
000 for the United Kingdom of Great 
Britain. The peace strength of the ar- 
mies ranges from 800,000 for Russia to 
86,000 for Greece. There is no doubt the 
nations are paying heavily for a security 
which does not secure. The money spent 
and the men taken out of productive in- 
dustry have an important bearing upon 
the industrial capacity of the various 
States, and hence upon their political am- 
bitions. The problem is, therefore, a com- 
plicated one, requiring the most careful 
study by all of the nations. We are not 
convinced that the necessary studies have 
been made to warrant any very great op- 
timism for the result of a meeting so soon 
as the month of May. 

Furthermore, the difficulties run deeper 
still. The League is faced with the task 
or reorganizing itself; Germany has been 
denied membership in the League; and 
France and Great Britain are of quite 
different minds as to whether naval and 
land armaments should be considered to- 
gether. Russia, not recognized by the 


United States, would present a complica- 
tion at any council table where the United 
States is present. The difference between 
the industrial power of Germany and 


France is a difference in potential arma- 
ment. What formula can appease that 
situation? Any conference faced with as- 
sessing the possible war strength of all of 
the nations—their resources, their alli- 
ances, their views of self-preservation, 
their ambitions—is up against not only a 
mountainous task, but a very dangerous 
task. 

Here, again, nations need to remind 
themselves that only voluntary co-opera- 
tion on a basis of perfect equality can get 
anywhere with these thorny matters. All 
thought of achieving the end by an or- 
ganization made up of permanent seats 
for the mighty and temporary seats for 
the small powers must first be utterly 
abandoned in theory and practice. 


ACADEMY OF INTERNATIONAL 
LAW AT THE HAGUE 


Founded with the Support of the Carnegie 
Endowment for International Peace 
Fourth Year, 1926 

HE Academy, inaugurated on July 
14, 1923, has justified the expecta- 
tions to which it had given rise. 

The 1925 session, which was the third 
summer meeting, began on Monday, July 
13, and ended, Friday, September 4. It 
was divided into two periods: from July 
13 to August 7, and from August 10 to 
September 4, respectively. The lectures 
were given during five days of every week 
(Saturdays and Sundays excepted), two 
in the morning and two in the afternoon. 
The total number of lectures or lessons 
was 156, spread over the two periods: 132 
were devoted to public international law, 
while private international law was dealt 
with in twenty-four lessons. 

This teaching was given by twenty-four 
specialists, professors or former profes- 
sors, magistrates of high rank or lawyers, 
historians or men of letters, belonging to 
eleven different countries, nine of Europe 
and two of America. The course was at- 
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tended by 379 students, of thirty-five 
nations, and truly representing an elite; 
three-fourths of them were university 
graduates already belonging to the pro- 
fessions. While most of these scholars 
had come to The Hague at their own ex- 
pense, some had enjoyed the benefit of 
the scholarships already existing; others, 
holding official positions in their respec- 
tive countries as members of the diplo- 
matic and consular services or of admin- 
istrative bodies, had been sent by their 
governments and entrusted with the mis- 
sion of following the courses and report- 
ing on the advantages derived from the 
teaching at the Academy. 

It has been shown that combined en- 
deavors with a view to spreading and de- 
veloping a knowledge of international law 
are within practical possibilities, and that 
it is by no means chimerical to hope that 
people may thus be led to think “inter- 
nationally.” 

In an atmosphere so remarkable for the 
diversity of race, thought, and language, 
it has been possible, thanks to the com- 
mon object aimed at by all, and to the 
common good will, to establish a cordial 
scientific relationship between the teach- 
ers and their students and between the 
students themselves. 

The success achieved by the first three 
sessions has proved that the Academy can 
rely on the confidence of governments, on 
the assistance of experts in international 
law, and on the attendance of growing 
audiences. The work undertaken in the 
preceding years will be carried on in 1926, 
without any doubt as to its increasing 
success. 

The Academy is administered by a 
managing board composed of the mem- 
bers of the Carnegie Endowment direct- 
ing Committee for the Palace of Peace 
and assisted by a financial committee. 
From the scientific standpoint, it is placed 
under a curatorium of twelve members 


drawn from different countries. 
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According to its statute (Art. 2), the 
Academy “is constituted as a center of 
higher studies in international law (pub- 
lic and private) and cognate sciences, in 
order to facilitate a thorough and impar- 
tial examination of questions bearing on 
international juridical relations.” 

“To this end, the most competent men 
of the various States will be invited to 
teach, through regular courses and lec- 
tures or in seminaries, the most impor- 
tant questions, from the point of view of 
theory and practice, of international legis- 
lation and jurisprudence, as they arise 
inter alia from deliberations of the con- 
ferences and arbitral awards” (Art. 3 of 
statute). 

In order to insure the co-operation of 
all competent persons and give facilities 
to future students from every country, 
the courses of the Academy are held in 
summer, during the period which coin- 
cides with the long vacation in universi- 
ties and holidays in general. 

In the year 1926 the term will consist 
of about eight weeks, divided into two 
periods, from July 6 to July 31, and from 
August 2 to August 27, respectively, with 
the same number of lessons in each. 

The main subject will be public inter- 
national law in relation to peace. Pri- 
vate international law will also find a 
place in the syllabus. 

During each of the two periods excel- 
lent courses will be given on the histori- 
cal development and general principles 
of international law, both public and pri- 
vate, while a certain number of special 
lectures will be devoted to carefully de- 
fined subjects, selected according to the 
special competence of professors and, as 
far as posible, among the juridical prob- 
lems that are at the present time of inter- 
national interest. 

The regulations issued by the curato- 
rium indicate the courses considered as 
compulsory and those that may be freely 
chosen by the students who wish to ob- 
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tain a certificate of regular attendance. 

The teaching is given in French. Con- 
ceived in a spirit that aims at being both 
very practical and highly scientific, it 
differs essentially from the similar teach- 
ing given in universities or great national 
establishments. It seeks greater variety, 
more definite specialization, and, above all, 
greater thoroughness. Each subject is 
studied in all its bearings and with all 
desirable objectivity, to avoid giving of- 
fense to the natural susceptibilities of 
any nation. In order to make their les- 
sons more accessible to the students for 
whom they are intended, the professors 
circulate abstracts of their lectures, be- 
fore they deliver them, with all useful 
references. 

This form of teaching is offered to all 
those who, already possessing some ele- 
ments of international law, are prompted 
by a wish to improve their knowledge of 
that science, whether from a professional 
point of view or a desire for irformation. 

Admittance to the Academy will be 
liberally granted, with the only reserva- 
tion of the indispensable supervision to 
be exercised by the board, which grants 
leave to attend the courses, conferences 
or seminaries, and which can withdraw 
such leave for reasons of discipline. 
Every person, therefore, wishing to fol- 
low the courses of the Academy has only 
to send to the secretary of the managing 
board, at The Hague, an application for 
admission, mentioning names and sur- 
name, nationality, occupation, and ad- 
dress, 

As in the three preceding years, the 
teaching will be entirely free. No fees 
will be charged, either for attendance at 
courses, lectures, and seminaries, or for 
access to the great library of the Palace 
of Peace. 

A certain number of scholarships have 
been founded to facilitate studies at the 
Academy. Following the suggestion made 


by the Government of the Netherlands, 
several States have already sent students 
to the Academy in the preceding years 
with financial support; it will be for in- 
tending students wishing to avail them- 
selves of such facilities to apply to the 
proper authorities in their own countries. 

The Government of the Netherlands 
has most generously decided to offer five 
scholarships of 400 florins each to non- 
Dutch students. These will be awarded, 
after a selection entrusted to the cura- 
torium, to persons who have written, 
within twelve months before the Ist of 
May of that particular year, essays or ar- 
ticles in reviews, or books of value on a 
matter of international law. Lastly, the 
managing board, acting on the proposal 
of the curatorium, and with the assent of 
the financial committee, has just created 
five other scholarships, also of 400 florins 
each. 

The lectures delivered at the Academy 
are published. This publication was 
started in 1925, five volumes having al- 
ready been issued, including most of the 
lectures delivered in 1923 and 1924. The 
lectures for 1925 are in the press (Li- 
brairie Hatchette, Paris). 

At the seat of the Academy, students 
may use, free of charge, a reading room, 
where they will be able to write their let- 
ters and find the leading newspapers of 
the whole world. 

Special facilities are offered to all per- 
sons attending the Academy during their 
stay at The Hague, or at Scheveningen, 
thanks to the association, founded at the 
very outset, under the title of “Associa- 
tion of Students and Former Students of 
the Academy.” 

Arrangements have been made with 
several hotels and boarding-houses mak- 
ing it possible to reduce expenses to the 
average cost of living in other European 
towns. All necessary information in this 
respect will be supplied on application to 
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the secretary of the above-mentioned asso- 
ciation, Palace of Peace (Room No. 13), 
at The Hague. 


AN ULTIMATUM LOOSE AGAIN 


LTIMATUMS are dangerous things. 
In 1922, representatives of nine 
powers sitting in Washington signed a 
treaty to respect the sovereignty, the inde- 
pendence, the territorial and administra- 
tive integrity of China; to provide the 
fullest and most unembarrassed oppor- 
tunity to China to develop and maintain 
for herself an effective and stable govern- 
ment. And now, on March 16, the con- 
sular and naval authorities, with the ap- 
proval of their legations, issued an ulti- 
matum to the National People’s Army, 
defending Peking, to cease interfering 
with shipping in the harbor of Taku and 
the river Pei, the Pei being the river that 
connects Peking with Tientsin, and the 
Port of Taku. At the same time, the 
foreigners notified the attacking Feng- 
tien forces under the Manchurian dic- 
tator, Chang Tso-lin, that they will not 
be allowed to cross the Taku bar. The 
five counts of the ultimatum aim at the 
neutrality of the Pei River. The ulti- 
matum called for obedience within thirty- 
six hours. In the meantime French, 
Italian, and American gunboats, stationed 
in the river off Tientsin, made their way 
down the thirty-seven miles to Taku, 
where they were met by other foreign war 
vessels, a rather threatening gesture. 
The facts here seem to be that the Kuo- 
minchun, or National People’s Army, de- 
fending Peking, under Marshal Feng Yu- 
hsiang, had attempted to close Taku 
against enemy ships. To this end, harbor 
forts had been manned with guns and 
mines placed in the harbor. These mines 
interfered with shipping; hence the ulti- 
matum. The defense of the ultimatum 
rests upon the provisions of the treaty of 
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1901, under the terms of which trade 
with Peking is assured of free access to 
and from the sea. 

But, of course, all this section of China 
is now in a state of civil war. The port 
of Taku is the port not only of Tientsin, 
but of Peking itself. The issuing of ul- 
timatums by neutral powers in that zone 
seems from this distance to be not only 
unwise, but extremely provocative of ill- 
will, Furthermore, there is some ques- 
tion of the right of the neutrals under the 
protocol of 1901. It appears that this 
treaty provided for the maintenance of 
free access to the sea only in the event of 
danger of an armed attack on foreign 
residents. We are not informed that any 
such danger exists. The attempt of the 
defenders of Peking to keep the Fengtien 
warships out of the river was not un- 
natural. We do not understand that 
peaceful ships were forbidden the waters. 
The only Kuominchun demand is that 
foreign powers maintain a strict neu- 
trality. 

Observe the terms of the ultimatum. 
“The powers concerned demand :” 


“One, the hostilities in the channel 
from the Taku Bar to Tientsin must be 
discontinued ; two, the mines and other 
obstructions must be removed; three, the 
navigation signals must be restored and 
not further molested; four, combatant 
vessels must remain outside the bar and 
refrain from interference with foreign 
ships; five, searches of foreign vessels, ex- 
cept by customs authorities, must be dis- 
continued. 

“If satisfactory assurances on these 
points are not received by noon of Thurs- 
day, March 18, the naval authorities of 
the foreign powers will proceed to take 
such measures as they find necessary for 
the purpose of removing and suppressing 
obstruction of free and safe navigation of 
the channel.” 


If the powers really wish to respect the 
sovereignty, the independence, and the 
administrative integrity of China, it will 
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be well for such powers to let China run 
her civil wars in her own way. Our own 
view is that the Chinese people are abun- 
dantly able to develop their own govern- 
ment without dictation from the outside 
in any form, especially in the form of 
ultimatums, 


TACNA-ARICA 


HETHER or not the trouble between 
Chile and Peru is to be settled 
under the terms of our government’s plan 
remains yet to be seen. The situation is 
far from hopeful. The difficulties are 
enormous, the spirit of the two peoples 
most unpromising. 

Under date of February 17 it was re- 
ported that six Peruvian voters were 
obliged to leave the train which they had 
boarded for Arica because Chilean pas- 
sengers demanded it. “Plebiscitary 
crimes” are so common that the electoral 
law promulgated by the commission has 
of necessity provided for a special tribunal 
to hear such cases. Posters reading “No 
Peruvians admitted or served” were dis- 
tributed March 1 to all business houses 
and hotels in Arica by one of the Chilean 
civic associations. On the night of March 
5 a skirmish occurred in Tacna between 
Peruvians and Chileans, resulting in in- 
jury to many individuals on both sides. 
One hundred and fifty Peruvian voters 
arriving that night were met by some of 
their countrymen. When they were being 
escorted to their lodgings they were at- 
tacked by a Chilean mob. The Chilean 
police were helpless. The Peruvian Com- 
mission cites this as final proof that con- 
ditions in the provinces are not yet 
suitable for holding the registration of 
voters. The situation is worse, we under- 
stand, than for the last seven months. 
Under date of March 10, it was charged 
by the Chilean authorities that Peruvians 
had crossed the border and attacked the 


Chilean rural guard in Tarata. It was 
also stated the same day that Chilean car- 
bineers had crossed into Peruvian terri- 
tory, where they were repulsed. 

Peru wishes the registration of voters 
to be postponed, while Chile insists that 
it be carried on at once. The Chileans 
frankly say that further delays will be 
the sign for general attacks against Peru- 
vians who have come into the territory. 
But, upon the motion of the Peruvian 
member, the registration was postponed 
until March 27, our General Lassiter 
voting with Peru. 

It is an international situation of great 
complexity, not to say perplexity. The 
more familiar one becomes with the facts, 
the more obscure the future of the case 
becomes. The three important factors in 
the case are: the leaders at Santiago, the 
bodies at Lima, and the United States 
Commissioners. The quality of the lead- 
ership will determine the results. What 
these results are to be is in the lap of 
Providence. 


PAN-AMERICAN PRESS CONGRESS 


OLLOWING the plan launched at the 

fifth Pan-American Conference at 
Santiago, Chile, the program of the first 
Pan-American Congress of Journalists is 
now well in hand. More than one hundred 
editors and publishers from the twenty 
Latin American republics, together with 
some 250 editors from the United States, 
are expected to attend the meetings in 
the Pan-American Union Building, in 
Washington, April 7-12. 

President Coolidge will address the del- 
egates at their first formal session, on the 
morning of April 8. Arriving here the 
preceding day, the editors will first visit 
the Capitol, where they will meet Nicholas 
Longworth, Speaker of the House. From 
the House they will go to the Senate, and 
from there to the Government Printing 
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Office, where they will be given a luncheon 
by Public Printer George H. Carter. 

Following an inspection of the plant, 
the visitors will go to the Library of Con- 
gress, where a special exhibit of early 
American documents will be on view. They 
will visit the Lincoln Memorial, following 
which there will be an aérial exhibition 
above Potomac Park. A “welcome from 
the skies” will be one of the features of 
the program, in which sky writing of 
“Bienvenida,” Spanish for “welcome,” 
will be performed by the army and navy 
airplanes. Flags of the twenty-one Amer- 
ican republics will be dropped from the 
planes and Latin-American music will be 
played by the army band. 

The preliminary session of the congress 
will be held on the evening of April 7, 
in the Hall of the Americas of the Pen- 
American Union Building. 

Addresses of welcome will be made by 
the chairman of the governing board of 
the Pan-American Union, Secretary of 
State Frank B. Kellogg, and by the vice- 
chairman, Francisco Sanchez Latour, 
Minister of Guatemala, with a response 
by one of the Latin-American delegates. 

“The Press and International Rela- 
tions” will be the subject of discussion at 
the first formal session, following the 
address of the President, Thursday morn- 
ing. The topic will be treated from the 
standpoint of the press as a medium of 
fostering closer relations between the 
American republics, through the selection 
of news, so as to give a clearer picture 
of the national life of this country and 
sister republics. A luncheon in the Wil- 
lard Hotel, given by the publishers of the 
Washington Star, will follow. 

At 4 o’clock in the afternoon the editors 
will be guests of the National Press Club 
at the laying of the corner stone of the 
new National Press Building at Four- 
President Coolidge 
An en- 


teenth and F streets. 
will participate in the eeremony. 
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tertainment in honor of the delegates wili 
be given by the club at Keith’s Theater 
immediately following the ceremony. A 
reception and buffet supper will be given 
the visitors in the club quarters, above 
the theater, after the entertainment. 

Other events arranged for the editors 
during the congress include an informal 
reception at the White House by the Pres- 
ident and Mrs. Coolidge; a luncheon by 
Secretary of Commerce Herbert Hoover 
at the Bureau of Standards; a luncheon 
by the United Press Association; a ban- 
quet in the Willard Hotel by the Carnegie 
Endowment for International Peace; a 
reception and ball in the Mayflower Hotel 
by the Southern Society of Washington; 
a dinner by the United States Chamber 
of Commerce in the new Chamber Build- 
ing; a luncheon by John L. Merrill, presi- 
dent of the All-America Cable Co.; a 
cavalry drill at Fort Myer, and sight- 
seeing. 

Vice-President Dawes will address the 
congress at the morning session of the 
closing day, April 13. This will be fol- 
lowed by the planting of a tree in the 
garden of the Pan-American Building to 
commemorate the inter-American gath- 
ering. A luncheon will be given to the 
visitors by Secretary of Treasury Andrew 
W. Mellon at noon on the closing day of 
the congress, and a reception by the Secre- 
tary of State and Mrs. Kellogg at the Pan- 
American Union building that night will 
close the congress. 

Additional topics on the program for 
discussion include the following: “News- 
paper Ethics;” “Gathering and Dissemi- 
nation of News ;” “Transmission Costs by 
Cable, Wireless, and Mail ;” “Advertising” 
and “Schools of Journalism.” 

The editors will then take a 28-day trip 
around the country, inspecting industrial 
and historical points of interest. Their 
itinerary includes Richmond and Norfolk, 
Va.; Annapolis and Baltimore, Md. ; Phil- 
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adelphia, New York, West Point, Roches- 
ter, Buffalo, Cleveland, Detroit, Chicago, 
Akron, and Pittsburgh, returning to New 
York about May 10. 


AGRICULTURAL CO-OPERATION 
IN DENMARK 
GRICULTURE is the great industry 
of Denmark. Its meats and dairy 
products are most favorably known, par- 
ticularly in England and, indeed, in 
America. The success of the Danish 
farmers is due, not only to their intelli- 
gent, intensive cultivation of the soil, but 
to the extensive system of co-operation be- 
tween all classes of farmers. Standard- 
ization of production and distribution is 
handled with scientific skill, and organi- 
zation is the Danish farmers’ main road 
to success. 

There are a number of organizations, 
one of the most important of which is 
the Co-operative Danish Farmers’ Associ- 
ations. This society dates back to 1893, 
representing co-operation between the va- 
rious joint farmers’ associations. In 1917 
there was a reorganization, as a result of 
which five joint associations joined the 
Co-operative Danish Farmers’ Associa- 
tions. The joint farmers’ associations are 
made up of local farmers’ associations. 
For example, there is an association of 
ninety-one farmers’ associations in North 
and South Jutland, with over 75,000 
members. Similarly, there are other joint 
associations aggregating a membership of 
more than 115,000. The joint farmers’ 
associations admit to membership special 
societies devoted to particular branches 
of agriculture, such as horse-breeding, cat- 
tle-breeding, and the like. 

The Co-operative Danish Farmers’ As- 
sociations include, first, a governing coun- 
cil consisting of two members, one of 
whom represents the agriculture of Jut- 
land and the other the islands; second, an 
executive committee made up of the gov- 


erning council and the chairmen and the 
vice-chairmen of the joint farmers’ asso- 
ciations and the chairman of the Born- 
holm Agricultural Society, a total of 
eleven members; and, third, a board con- 
sisting of the governing council, the 
executive committee, and twenty members 
elected by the joint farmers’ associations 
on a proportional basis. 

The object of the Co-operative Danish 
Farmers’ Associations is to promote Dan- 
ish agriculture in all of its aspects, and 
to represent the farmers in their relations 
to other industries and to the State. It 
deals with matters referred to it by the 
public authorities as well as by the farm- 
ers’ organizations. It keeps pedigree reg- 
istration records, receiving financial as- 
sistance from the State for this purpose. 
It publishes a weekly paper and an annual 
report, not to mention pamphlets on agri- 
cultural subjects. Its services are found 
to be of real value in plant culture, animal 
husbandry, accounting, improvement of 
the soil, and general management. Its 
committees have trained consultants at 
their disposal. It is of the greatest im- 
portance to the efficiency of the Danish 
farming industry. It is one of the reasons 
why experts from agricultural depart- 
ments of many nations are sent so often to 
study the agricultural methods of the 
Danish farmer. We hear a great deal 
about great and small Powers; but the 
Danish farmer is an illustration of the 
fact that “great” and “small” as applied 
to a “Power” requires some definition. 


HE procedure for ratifying our res- 
& ervations to the World Court is a bit 
vague. The resolution provides that the 
signatory States must do this by “an ex- 
change of notes.” But whether this 
means an exchange of notes between the 
United States and each of the forty-eight 
signatory States, or an exchange of notes 
between those States and then a collec- 
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tive note to the United States, no one 
seems able to say. According to our best 
advices at the moment, diplomats seem to 
lean to some such procedure as follows: 

First. For America to send a represen- 
tative or representatives to the proposed 
conference, under League of Nations aus- 
pices, at Geneva, with the representatives 
of the forty-eight World Court signa- 
tories. 

Second. For the World Court powers 
and America to reach agreement as to 
what these powers will accept in the way 
of reservations. 

Third. For the reservations, as agreed 
upon at the Geneva Conference, to be sub- 
mitted to the Senate and ratified or re- 


jected. 


HE invitation by the League of Na- 

tions to the United States that we 
send a representative to Geneva in Sep- 
tember to discuss our reservations anent 
our joining the World Court is evidence 
that our demands are not wholly accepta- 
ble. Acceptable to whom? The League? 
That seems irrelevant, for we are not ne- 
gotiating with the League in the matter. 
Our business is with nations, members of 
the Court. The invitation by the League 
seems ill-advised, for officers of the 
League must know how careful friends of 
the Court have been to prove that our 
joining the Court has no reference to the 
League. But, granting the point that the 
League is simply trying to get the parties 
in interest together, there remains the fact 
that no delegate we may send to Geneva 
can tamper in any way with our reserva- 
tions. Our executive department of gov- 
ernment has no power in the premises. 
Any protest, to be effective, must be laid 
before our Senate for open discussion and 
action. Whether there is to be a new 
protocol or a revision of the present one, 
this is the fact. 
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R. HALE and the World Court, is 
the theme of a letter from Edwin 
D. Mead, of Boston. Mr. Mead says: 


“Tn common with many others, I have 
been accustomed to speak of Dr. Hale’s 
prophecy of a permanent international 
tribunal in his centennial sermon at 
Washington in 1889 as his first demand 
for such a tribunal, this demand being 
impressively reiterated and developed in 
his three famous addresses at Mohonk in 
1895, 1896, and 1897; but I have recently 
seen a statement, which seems to be au- 
thentic, that in a sermon in 1885 he made 
the following summary of the three most 
urgent necessities of the time: 

“ “First, the uplift of the school system, 
so that it should educate men and boys 
and not be satisfied with their instruc- 
tion: second, the svstematic and intelli- 
gent transfer from the crowded regions of 
the world of men and women who should 
live in regions not crowded; third, the 
institution of a permanent tribunal for 
the nations of the world.? His three de- 
mands, in a word, were for better educa- 
tion, better homes for the people, and a 
world court to settle the disputes of na- 
tions by law instead of war. 

“The permanent international tribunal 
which Dr. Hale thus demanded in 1885 
and subsequently was not the arbitration 
tribunal created by The Hague Confer- 
ence in 1899, but the Court of Interna- 
tional Justice, established in 1921. He 
declared his conviction in 1889 and 1895 
that this court would first be proposed by 
the United States, and that the United 
States would be the first to accept it; this 
would be in accord with the whole spirit 
of her history, tradition, and Federal 
Constitution. It would have been incredi- 
ble to him that the United States should 
be the last great nation to adhere to the 
court, after it had been in successful and 
beneficent activity for four years, and that 
we should be the chief obstructionist to 
the progress of world organization by our 
attitude. On December 17 the 
Senate voted on our adhesion to the World 
Court just forty years after Dr. 
Hale proposed it. We have generally been 
more than forty years behind him.” 
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HE proposed admission of Germany 

into the League of Nations has served 
as the occasion for the most serious crisis 
that has yet arisen in the work of the 
League. Long before the meeting of the 
League Assembly at which the question 
of Germany’s admission was to come up, 
discussion began concerning the status of 
the League Council after the incorpora- 
tion of Germany in the membership of 
the League. It was universally assumed 
that Germany would be given a permanent 
place on the League Council. But Spain, 
Poland, Brazil, and China made demands 
that they, too, be admitted to permanent 
membership in the Council, and these de- 
mands precipitated a real crisis. 


Origin and Growth of League Council 

The composition of the League Council 
has thus become a matter of keen interest 
to the world at large. The first meeting 
of the Council was convoked—by the 
President of the United States—on Janu- 
ary 16, 1920. Eight States were invited 
to compose it—Great Britain, France, 
italy, Japan, Belgium, Brazil, Greece, and 
Spain. All of them took their places in 
virtue of Article IV of the Covenant, 
which decreed that the Council should 
consist of the principal Allied and asso- 
ciated powers and of four other members 
of the League. The four “other members” 
were to be chosen by the Assembly annu- 
ally; but, as the Council met before the 
Assembly had come into existence, its first 
four “elected” members had to be pro- 
visionally nominated. Greece at that time 
enjoyed the kudos of being represented 
by M. Venizelos, and owed to him her 
brief period of membership of the League’s 
Areopagus. He fell in November, 1920, 
and the First Assembly, which was held 
in November-December of that year, 
promptly elected China in the place of 
Greece, while confirming the positions of 
Belgium, Brazil, and Spain. 


It was always intended that the per- 
manent places should be occupied by the 
great powers, and that eventually the 


United States, Germany, and Russia 
should join the original four. It was 
also desired to keep a certain balance be- 
tween the permanent and non-permanent 
members, and to maintain a proper pro- 
portion between the size of the Assembly 
and that of the Council. As the Assembly 
grew, therefore—it has increased from 41 
to 55 during the last few years—the 
numbers of the Council were augmented 
by two (in 1922). 

Czechoslovakia came on to the Council 
(in 1923) in the place of China, whose 
government was distracted by troubles at 
home and failed to pay the annual contri- 
bution to the League on more than one 
occassion. But it has been found increas- 
ingly difficult to bring about changes in 
the non-permanent memberships, which 
were never meant to be regularly renewed 
from year to year, as in fact they have 
been since 1923. The Assembly does not 
care to suggest to sitting members that 
they should resign, and they do not sug- 
gest it themselves. So at the annual poll- 
ing in September the Assembly goes on 
re-electing the same States. It was there- 
fore decided at last year’s Assembly that 
States should be elected for a definité 
period of three years, at the end of which 
they would become ineligible for three 
years. Spain abstained from voting on 
the resolution in the Assembly and has 
since refused to ratify it, so that it has 
not acquired validity. 


Council Extension and Locarno 


The question of the composition of the 
League Council did not come up for dis- 
cussion at Locarno, and when it finally 
came into the limelight a great deal of 
comment was aroused by this fact. Inter- 
estingly enough, British and French pub- 
lie opinion reacted differently to the 
matter. 
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The British appear to be almost unani- 
mously opposed to any enlargement of the 
Council, save for the admission of Ger- 
many to a permanent seat. So strong is 
the feeling in Great Britain on this sub- 
ject that the Foreign Secretary found it 
necessary to appeal for freedom of action 
in Geneva for the British delegation to 
the League Assembly. He sought to an- 
swer the critisism concerning the failure 
of the Allied powers to warn Germany at 
Locarno by the statement that the appli- 
cation of the powers which now seek per- 
manent membership in the Council was 
made long before Locarno. 

Briand, in the course of a discussion of 
the question in the Chamber, also stated 
that in reality the question was an old 
one. At Locarno no engagement had been 
or could be made with regard to it. The 
nations wishing to have permanent seats 
had taken advantage of the coming meet- 
ing of the Council to ask for seats; noth- 
ing could be more natural, and the con- 
troversies raised in regard to the matter 
were without foundation. 

The French Government was, moreover, 
in favor of the extension of the Council, 
said Briand, in view of the extension of 
the business which would now have to be 
dealt with. If the Council were enlarged 
he would see Poland in it with very keen 
pleasure, and he hoped that Germany 
would understand that that was in her 
own interest, since the Council was not a 
closed field of combat, but an organ of 
conciliation taking its decisions unani- 
mously. 


Germany’s Opposition to Council Extension 


From the time that the question was 
first broached, Germany has been opposed 
to any enlargement of the Council outside 
of her own admission to it. In a speech 
delivered in Hamburg several days before 
the Assembly met, Chancellor Luther laid 
emphasis on the fact that Germany had 
been kept in the dark as to the claims of 
other powers to Council seats, or, as he 
vaguely termed it, “the question of Coun- 
cil extension,” making it clear by implica- 
tion that Germany had an open mind as 
to the claims themselves, if they were put 
forward at a later date. The speech con- 


tained no direct reference to Poland. He 
said Germany felt she had not been treated 
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with the necessary frankness in the matter 
of claims to Council seats. She expected 
to join the League Council in its present 
form alone, and—most significant sentence 
in the speech—was prepared to give a 
considered and unbiased opinion on “the 
question of the Council’s reconstruction” 
at a later date, when she had had time to 
become acquainted with the League’s 
working and problems. 


Brazil’s Position Leads to Deadlock 


When the Assembly finally met every 
effort was made to find a way out of the 
difficulty which was thus created. At 
first an attempt was made to obtain a 
postponement of the question of all other 
claims to membership in the Council ex- 
cept that of Germany. This failing, it 
was proposed that Germany should be 
elected to membership, and that at the 
same time Sweden and Czechoslovakia 
should resign from the Council and give 
the other claimants an opportunity to be 
elected. This compromise proved accept- 
able to all the powers with the exception 
tion of Brazil. Her government refused 
to accept any solution that would not 
satisfy its demand for permanent mem- 
bership. 

The deadlock which resulted from this 
led to a complete fiasco of the whole 
League meeting. Germany has not been 
admitted into the League, and the whole 
question of the reconstitution of the 
Council has been postponed till the next 
Assembly of the League, in September. 


BRIAND’S NINTH CABINET 


N THE eve of his departure for the 

League meeting at Geneva, Premier 
Briand had to pass through an experience 
which is becoming habitual with him— 
the overthrow of his cabinet by the Cham- 
ber of Deputies. For several weeks be- 
fore that Briand and his cabinet had been 
struggling to put their finance bill through 
the Chamber, but they met resistance on 
almost every point. Finally, at the eve- 
ning session of March 5, the debate 
reached the height of its intensity. The 
session lasted all night, and at 6:45 a. m. 
the government was defeated by a vote 
of 274 to 221. 
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Parties Hopelessly Divided 


The parliamentary situation which 
Briand had to face in attempting to steer 
through his bill, which calls for new taxes, 
was as complicated as anything he had 
ever faced. Almost every party was split 
when the vote that overthrew the govern- 
ment was finally taken. The vote is 
shown in the following table: 


Absten- 
Against. For. tions. 


Radicals and Social- 


ist-Radicals ....... 30 S4 15 
Bectaats .cccccccces 93 ies 2 
Socialist - Republica ns 8 23 8 
Gauche Radicale .... 1 36 1 
Gauche Républicaine 

Démocratique .... 7 21 6 
Gauche Indépendante “~ 13 on 


Républicaine des 


Gamehes cccccccces 4 23 4 
Union Républicaine 
Démocratique ..... 80 7 13 
DOOOTEEE cccccccce 6 7 ‘a 
Communists ........ 26 ns om 
NO QTOUD .ccccccccece 19 6 2 
Unattached ......... 1 1 
SD inst ebes 27 221 52 


The particular tax to which the depu- 
ties objected was one levied on certain 
phases of business turnover. In defend- 
ing the tax, Briand said: 


The tax falls somewhat heavily, I grant 
you, but the Chamber has refused to vote 
anything else. Show me the tax that you 
would prefer and I will accept it. Money 
we must have. 


Then, turning to M. Reibel, one of M. 
Poincaré’s old ministers, who was acting 
as spokesman for the Nationalists, he con- 
gratulated him on allying himself with 
the Socialists and asked him what he 
thought was going to happen when the 
government fell. 

The government did fall. Nevertheless, 
in spite of his resignation, Briand, at the 
request of President Doumergue, pro- 
ceeded to Geneva to represent France at 
the League meeting. He returned to 
Paris at the first opportunity to take part 
in the formation of a new cabinet. 


Briand’s New Cabinet 
On March 10, four days after his defeat, 
Briand formed a new cabinet, the com- 
position of which is as follows: 
Premier and Foreign Minister—Aris- 
tide Briand. 
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Minister of Finance—Raoul Peret. 
Minister of Interior—Louis Malvy. 
Minister of Justice—Pierre Laval. 
Minister of War—Paul Painlevé. 
Minister of Marine—Georges Leygues. 
Minister of Public Instruction—Lucien 
Lamoureaux. 
Minister of Public Works—Anatole de 
Monzie. 
Minister of Labor—Antoine Durafour. 
Minister of Colonies—Léon Perrier. 
Minister of Commerce—M. Daniel-Vin- 
cent. 
Minister of Agriculture—Jean Durand. 
Minister of Pensions—Paul Jourdain. 
Attempts were made to bring Callaux 
into the cabinet again, but he refused to 
accept any post, stating that he found it 
impossible to collaborate with Briand. 
He said: 


I have a financial plan whose execution, 
necessitating severe sacrifices, can only be 
realized if I have full authority and can con- 
trol the Ministries of Interior, Justice, and 
Public Works. Unless I am head of the gov- 
ernment, I cannot carry out the scheme of 
financial restoration. 








The all-important post of the Minister 
of Finance fell to M. Raoul Peret, former 
President of the Chamber. 

With his new cabinet selected and pre- 
sented to the President of the Republic, 
Briand hastened back to Geneva to take 
part in the League controversy over the 
composition of the Council. 


FRANCE RATIFIES THE LOCARNO 
TREATIES 


N MARCH 2, after six days of excited 

debate, the French Chamber of Depu- 
ties finally ratified the Locarno treaties 
by a vote of 413 to 71. The case for the 
treaties was set forth by M. Paul-Boncour 
in what a British correspondent in Paris 
has termed a “magnificent speech,” which 
was “rather a magnificent apology.” The 
upshot of his speech was that Locarno had 
saved the rapidly crumbling Treaty of 
Versailles, but that its guarantees—that 
is to say, those given by Great Britain 
and Italy—were imperfect, and that much 
still remained to be done before France 
could really be said to have obtained suffi- 
cient security. 
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Treaty of Versailles Inadequate Security 


M. Paul-Boncour began his speech by 
analyzing the Treaty of Versailles. For 
her security that treaty gave France, the 
victor, certain pledges: (1) The disarma- 
ment of Germany; (2) Allied control of 
German disarmament; (3) occupation of 
the Rhineland; and (4) the permanent 
demilitarization of the Rhine Valley. But 
all these advantages except one were tem- 
porary and fleeting. The one-sided dis- 
armament of Germany could not last for- 
ever. Besides, had not a promise of gen- 
eral disarmament been given in the treaty 
itself? Allied control must ere long be 
transferred to the League in a weaker and 
merely occasional form. In accordance 
with the treaty provisions, the occupation 
of Rhineland was “shrinking like the ass’s 
skin.” The one palpable solid thing that 
remained the sole permanent guarantee 
for France in this crumbling edifice 
erected at Versailles was the militarily 
neutralized broad stretch of Rhine Valley 
running on both sides of the river from 
Holland to Switzerland, the enormous 
glacis on German territory that protected 
the French frontier. 

The one outstanding merit of the 
Rhineland Pact made at Locarno was that 
it saved and perpetuated this glacis. 
Hitherto Article 44 of the treaty and 
clause 16 of the Covenant had given 
France only the vaguest and least tangible 
assurances. Now, for the first time, 
France had the explicit guarantees of 
Great Britain and Italy for this supreme 
essential bulwalk of the Versailles Treaty. 
No attack could be made upon France save 
through this guaranteed sacrosanct zone. 


France’s Future Foreign Aims 


One of the greatest problems confront- 
ing France is the question of whether or 
not the British aid would come on time 
in case of a sudden attack by Germany. 
M. Paul-Boncour admitted frankly that 
on that matter much still remains to be 
done. But when in history did diplomatic 
accords cease at the moment of signing a 
treaty? Have not ulterior conversations 
always been the sequel? So now, in re- 


spect of the Locarno guarantees, future 
French governments had their work cut 
out. 


The one essential condition of suc- 
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cess was to maintain the continuity of 
French foreign policy. Slowness in op- 
eration was the appalling drawback of 
arbitration. What was to stop a power 
(of course, Germany was meant) from 
using this interval to mobilize and, by a 
sudden pounce, face the world with a fait 
accompli? 

“It is indispensable,” said M. Paul- 
Boncour, “that the Locarno agreements 
(re Eastern as well as Western) shall be 
made good on this point.” During the 
period of arbitration, then, there would 
have to be arranged “an effective inter- 
national control,” a military control ma- 
chine always held ready, with steam up, 
at Geneva. 

Finally, there was the difficulty created 
at Geneva itself by the rule of unanimity. 
For that there must be substituted the 
system of pronouncing by a majority on 
the model of the Geneva protocol. 

Such, in brief, is the program set out 
thus authoritatively by M. Paul-Boncour 
for future French governments—a more 
precise military pledge from Great Brit- 
ain, the establishment of the grandiose 
protocol system of sanctions, and equally 
the protocol’s automatic device for letting 
aggression define itself, and letting loose 
the massed armed forces of nations. A 
difficult program, perhaps not to be 
achieved “by lazy or cowardly hands.” 
“No, virile hearts are needed,” he con- 
cluded. “Should unhappily our policy 
flinch and waver in the task I have just 
set out, then these treaty texts, whatever 
they may say, would be no more than 
scraps of paper.” 


Briand’s Locarno Speech 


The speech on Locarno, delivered in the 
course of the debate by Premier Briand, 
was an immense rhetorical display, and 
that only. Of what had been achieved at 
Locarno he spoke in the smallest diminu- 
tives, almost disparagingly. It was “a 
faint glimmer only too easily extin- 
guished,” “a delicate seedling,” still un- 
derground, and feebly seeking the light. 
Deliberately he avoided definitions. 

Stung by something said by M. Fabry 
in the course of the debate, M. Briand 
did, however, for a moment betray what 
he thinks in his heart of hearts of the 
Locarno treaties, and how he interprets 
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the Locarno spirit. M. Fabry had sneered 
that the British guarantee meant nothing, 
and that France had come off worst in the 
Locarno lottery. “You say it means 
nothing,” he exclaimed hotly, “to have 
established the solidarity of France with 
Great Britain, Italy, Czechoslovakia, and 
Poland.” An aggressive Germany would 
halt before such a combination. “TI tell 
you that if you had had that in 1914 you 
would have had no war.” 


Repercussions of Franco-Turkish Treaty 


The British press emphasizes, in con- 
nection with the Locarno debate in the 
French Chamber, the fact that not one of 
the speakers expressed the slightest recog- 
nition of what Great Britain had done 
in assuming new responsibility for the 
safeguarding of the French frontiers. In 
connection with this, also, a good deal of 
speculation is aroused by the new Franco- 
Turkish treaty of neutrality. The Paris 
correspondent of the Manchester Guardian 
reports that “in official French circles no 
attempt is made to define the meaning of 
the Franco-Turkish neutrality, nor is it 
possible to extract a denial that it would 
mean neutrality in a Turkish breach of 
the Treaty of Lausanne, to which France 
is as much a signatory as Great Britain 
is a signatory of the Treaty of Versailles.” 

He also notes that even the Paris press 
is apprehensive lest a curious coincidence 
will be noticed in England of France’s 
concluding a treaty of neutrality with 
Turkey (supposed to be meditating an at- 
tack upon Great Britain and a breach by 
force of the Lausanne Treaty) at the ex- 
act moment that the Locarno Pact comes 
into force and Great Britain engages her- 
self to defend France against a similar 
aggression with the whole of her forces. 


AUSTRIA AND ITALY 


USSOLINIT’S threatening gestures 

against Germany and the German 
leaders’ replies have had an interesting 
repercussion in the form of an Italo- 
Austrian diplomatic incident. After all, 
the Tyrolian frontier to which the Italian 
dictator referred in his speeches separates 
Italy from Austria, not from Germany, 
and it was only natural that the whole 
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affair should have aroused a stir in 
Vienna. On February 17 the Austrian 
Chancellor, Dr. Ramek, made a report on 
the situation before the Hauptausschuss 
(Interparty Committee of the Austrian 
Parliament, which has special powers). 


How the Question Arose 


“At St. Germain,” said Chancellor 
Ramek, “Italy was granted the Brenner 
frontier for strategical reasons,” a pro- 
vision which, he declared, was in open con- 
tradiction with point 9 of President Wil- 
son’s program, and thus a German settle- 
ment with 225,000 inhabitants, according 
to Italian statistics of 1921, was ceded to 
Italy. In a note accompanying the peace 
treaty the Italian Government was pledged 
to follow a very liberal minority policy 
toward its new German subjects. This 
promise and some other promises of later 
governments were not kept by the Fascist 
Government. Since 1923 a number of ad- 
ministrative measures were effected which, 
according to declarations by Italian offi- 
cials, aimed at the Italianization of Ger- 
mans in the Upper Adige. 

These measures created excitement where 
Germans lived, especially in Austria and 
in her Province of Tyrol. In Italy sus- 
picion was entertained that this move- 
ment was artificially promoted. It was, 
indeed, promoted, said the Chancellor, 
but solely by the measures of the Italian 
Government in the Upper Adige. He 
continued : 


Anybody who pretends that an agitation of 
hatred and enmity is conducted against the 
Italian people from any serious Austrian 
quarter is telling a lie. Austria’s people and 
government wish nothing else but to live in 
friendly relations with the Italian people, 
just as with any other people. I further de- 
clare that anybody who asserts that serious 
quarters in Austria or among Austrian people 
dream of the reconquest of the Upper Adige 
is telling a lie, and that he pretends some- 
thing ridiculous. We don’t recognize the St. 
yermain frontiers as just, but we recognize 
them, because we signed and ratified the 
treaty which created them. 


Mussolini’s Explanation to Austria 


Then the Chancellor told the Haup- 
tausschuss that some time ago he in- 
structed his Minister at the Quirinal to 
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ask Signor Mussolini for explanations of 
his ominous allusions to carrying forward 
the Italian standard over the Brenner. 
He said: 

Signor Mussolini received our ambassador 
on February 10 and explained that his words 
meant only that he would never permit 
that the situation created through the peace 
treaties should be upset in any way. In the 
interest of friendly relations between the two 
countries Signor Mussolini thought it advis- 
able to inform the Austrian Government that 
he would never tolerate Austria’s union with 
Germany. He emphasized that the never 
meant to cause disquiet in Austria through 
his utterances. All rumors in Austria con- 
cerning a possible Italian raid or a military 
expedition were completely baseless. Austria 
could be assured, the Italian Premier con- 
cluded, that no single combatant would ever 
cross the Brenner. 

In view of this answer from Signor Mus- 
solini, the Austrian Government decided not 
to take any steps to approach the League on 
the subject, as there was now no formal 
threat of war-like action. The answer of 
Signor Mussolini will now probably damp 
down excitement. I hope that our people, 
especially responsible quarters and the press, 
will now understand the responsibility which 
weighs upon every one of us. 


A peaceful atmosphere, however, the 
Chancellor continued, could only be re- 
established if the Fascist hierarchy and 
the press adopted a quieter tone. He ex- 
plained that many people were apprehen- 
sive because of the government’s silence 
on this question. The government thought 
it better to act than to speak, and it acted 
by asking an explanation from the Italian 
Prime Minister. 


Fascist Dissatisfaction with Ramek’s Speech 

Chancellor Ramek’s speech caused con- 
siderable annoyance in Rome and led Mus- 
solini in turn to demand explanations 
from the Austrian Government regarding 
some points in this speech. What caused 
most surprise in Rome was the sugges- 
tion conveyed by Dr. Ramek that Austria 
had gained something like a diplomatic 
victory over Italy by demanding and ob- 
taining from Signor Mussolini an explana- 
tion of the concluding words of his speech 
of February 7, and only then deciding to 
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refrain from invoking League protection 
for the menaced frontiers. 

There seems to be no doubt that it was 
this passage which caused Signor Mus- 
solini in his turn to demand explanations 
in Vienna, primarily in order to show that 
it was his custom to exact explanations 
from others, not to supply them himself. 
Simultaneously it was stated officially that, 
far from supplying the Austrian Minister 
with private explanations of his first 
speech for Austria’s benefit, Signor Mus- 
solini simply drew attention to the general 
explanation given in the speech which he 
had meanwhile delivered before the 
Senate, and bade the Austrian Minister 
be satisfied with this. 


Ferment in the Austrian Tyrol 


While both Vienna and Rome consider 
the incident closed, there is still consider- 
able excitement in the Austrian Province 
of the Tyrol, where important leaders of 
the Landtag or provincial Diet would have 
their local administration appeal to the 
League for the protection of their country- 
men in the Upper Adige, as the federal 
government is unwilling to take such ac- 
tion. Great bitterness is felt in the Tyrol 
against the Chancellor, Dr. Ramek, be- 
cause he declared in his speech that the 
Upper Adige is a purely internal affair 
of Italy. In Innsbruck, on every corner, 
huge posters demand the resignation of 
the government, which, according to the 
posters, is completely subservient to Signor 
Mussolini. All citizens of Innsbruck, re- 
gardless of party standing, were begged 
to attend a monster demonstration on 
Tuesday night at the town hall. 

A conference of Tyrolese party leaders 
decided that the Tyrol Diet must be called 
together as soon as possible and asked to 
adopt a decision against Dr. Ramek’s re- 
cent speech before the Hauptausschuss. 


ANGLO-IRAQ MILITARY TREATY 


HE British Government has just 

issued the text of the military treaty 
between Great Britain and Iraq, signed 
at Bagdad on January 13. The preamble 
to the treaty sets forth that, “anxious to 
give full effect to the stipulations in the 
decision of the Council of the League of 
Nations dated December 16, 1925, fixing 
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the frontier between Turkey and Iraq in 
pursuance of Article III of the Peace 
Treaty signed at Lausanne on July 24, 
1923, to the effect that the relations be- 
tween the high contracting parties now 
defined by the Treaty of Alliance and by 
the undertaking of His Britannic Majesty’s 
Government approved by the Council of 
the League of Nations on September 27, 
1924, should be continued for a period of 
25 years, unless Iraq is, in conformity 
with Article I of the Covenant of the 
League of Nations, admitted as a mem- 
ber of the League before the expiration 
of that period,” the Kings of Great 
Britain and of Iraq “have decided by 
means of a new treaty to insure due ful- 
fillment of said stipulations.” 


Text of the Treaty 


The text of the articles of the treaty 
is as follows: 

Article I 

The provisions contained in Article XVIII 
of the treaty between the high contracting 
parties signed at Bagdad on October 10, 1922, 
and in the protocol signed on April 30, 1923, 
in so far as they relate to the duration of 
the said treaty, are hereby abrogated and 
the said treaty shall remain in force for a 
period of 25 years from December 16, 1925, 
unless before the expiration of that period 
Iraq shall have become a member of the 
League of Nations. 

The various agreements between the high 
contracting parties subsidiary to the said 
treaty of October 10, 1922, shall, in so far as 
their duration is made dependent on that 
of the said treaty, likewise remain in force 
for the period laid down in the present 
treaty, but in other respects their provisions 
shall not be affected. 


Article II 


The high contracting parties agree imme- 
diately after the ratification of the present 
treaty and its approval by the Council of the 
League of Nations to continue active con- 
sideration of the questions which have 
already been under discussion between them 
in regard to the revision of the agreements 
arising out of articles 7 and 15 of the treaty 
of October 10, 1922. 


Article III 


Without prejudice to the provisions of 
Article VI of the treaty of October 10, 1922, 


in regard to the admission of Iraq into the 
League of Nations or the provisions of Ar- 
ticle XVIII of the said treaty which permit 
the revision at any time, subject to the con- 
sent of the Council of the League of Nations, 
of the provisions of the said treaty or of 
certain of the agreements subsidiary thereto, 
His Britannic Majesty undertakes that, at 
the time when the treaty of October 10, 1922, 
would have expired under the protocol of 
April 30, 1923, and at subsequent successive 
intervals of four years until the expiry of 
the period of twenty-five years mentioned in 
the present treaty, or until the admission of 
Iraq into the League of Nations, he will take 
into active consideration the following two 
questions, namely: 

1. The question whether it is possible for 
him to press for the admission of Iraq into 
the League of Nations. 

2. If it is not so possible, the question of 
the amendment, on account of the progress 
made by the Kingdom of Iraq or for any 
other reason, of the agreements referred to 
in Article XVIII of the treaty of October 10, 
1922. 

The present treaty, in English and Arabic, 
of which in case of divergence the English 
text will prevail, shall be ratified, and rati- 
fications shall be exchanged as soon as 
possible. 


Explanatory Note Concerning the Treaty 


The text of the treaty is accompanied 
by an explanatory note, which points out 
that in its decision of December 16, 1925, 
the Council of the League of Nations 
stated that as soon as, within a period of 
six months from that date, the execution 
of the stipulations set forth in the pre- 
amble of the treaty “has been brought to 
the knowledge of the Council, the Council 
shall declare that the present decision has 
become definitive, and shall indicate the 
measures required to insure the delimita- 
tion on the ground of the frontier line.” 
The note adds that the new treaty has 
been accepted by both chambers of the 
Iraq Parliament. The note proceeds: 


The effect of Article 1 of the new treaty 
is to extend the operation of the Anglo-Iraq 
Treaty of October, 1922, and of the subsidiary 
agreements concluded in March, 1924, in so 
far as their duration depended upon that of 
the treaty, for a period of twenty-five years, 
or for such shorter period as may elapse 
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before Iraq obtains admission to the League 
of Nations. In so far as the duration of the 
subsidiary agreements was not dependent 
upon that of the main treaty, their provisions 
are not affected. 

Consequently, the principle enunciated in 
articles 1 and 3 of the military and financial 
agreements respectively, viz., that Iraq shall 
accept as soon as possible, and in any case 
not later than the year 1928, full military 
and financial responsibility for the preserva- 
tion of internal order and for the defense 
of Iraq against foreign aggression, remains 
in force. 

The discussions referred to in Article 2 
of the new treaty relate to various points 
of detail and do not affect the question of 
principle mentioned in the foregoing para- 
graph. 

The undertaking given by His Majesty’s 
Government in Article 6 of the treaty of 
1922, to use their good offices to secure the 
admission of Iraq to membership of the 
League of Nations as soon as possible, re- 
mains in force. The provisions of Article 
3 of the new treaty expressly provide for 
periodic consideration of the situation with 
this object in view. On the admission of 
Iraq to membership of the League of Na- 
tions, the operation of the treaty will come 
to an end. 

The decision of the Council of the League 
of Nations of September 27, 1924, included 
their acceptance of an undertaking by His 
Majesty’s Government to agree to no modi- 
fications of the terms of the Treaty of Al- 
liance—i. e., the treaty of 1922, the protocol 
of 1923, and the subsidiary agreements— 
without the consent of the Council. A 
similar undertaking in regard to the new 
treaty will be given to the Council. 


REPORT OF THE BRITISH COAL 
COMMISSION 


N MARCH 6 the British Coal Com- 

mission completed its report on the 
results of the protracted inquiry made by 
it into the condition of the British coal 
industry. The report has been placed in 
the hands of the British Government, the 
mine-owners, and the miners, and has been 
issued to the general public. Action on 


it is expected very shortly, since it has 
to deal with the question of the govern- 


April 


ment subsidy to the coal industry, which 
expires on April 1 of this year. 


Importance of the British Coal Industry 


Coal plays a tremendously important 
part in the economic life of Great Britain. 
Its mining is one of the oldest industries 
in the country, and the huge deposits of 
coal constitute a great element in the 
natural wealth of the British Isles. It is 
an essential factor in the British foreign 
trade, for Great Britain was, before the 
war, the largest exporter of coal. This 
export trade in coal has played a signifi- 
cant part in the development of British 
shipping, by providing the outgoing ves- 
sels, whose principal cargo is non-bulky 
manufactured goods, with excellent bal- 
last. In this manner Great Britain has 
been able to maintain comparatively low 
prices for its foodstuffs, which have to be 
brought in from overseas and have been 
subjected to relatively low freight costs. 

Over a million men are engaged in the 
mining of coal. A considerable number 
of men are employed in industries which 
are auxiliary to the mining proper. With 
their families, this group makes up no less 
than ten millions, or more than one-fifth 
of the total population of the country. 


Post-war Condition of the Coal Industry 


For several years after the war the 
British coal industry was in a very pros- 
perous condition. Many of the European 
coal fields, notably those in northern 
France, were rendered unproductive by 
the exigencies of the war. Practically all 
the others were more or less disorganized 
by the war. Prices for coal were high and 
the export trade in British coal was very 
lucrative. 

But, as time went on, European pro- 
duction gradually increased, the price of 
coal diminished, and the British exports 
suffered in consequence. Moreover, the 
introduction of shorter hours in the Brit- 
ish mines and the rise in the wages of the 
British miners rendered the operation of 
coal mines unprofitable. As a result of 
this, the British mine-owners began to 
make efforts in 1924 to lower the wages 
of the miners. The miners, on the other 
hand, were bitterly opposed to any cuts 
in wages. 

The mine-operators finally brought the 
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issue to a head by announcing their de- 
cision to cut wages. The miners replied 
with a threat of a strike, announcing at 
the same time that their strike would be 
supported by a simultaneous strike of the 
railwaymen and the transport workers. 
Great Britain was thus faced with a revo- 
lution, and the British Government, in 
order to prevent such a calamity, offered 
the coal industry a temporary subsidy. 


Government Subsidy to the Coal Industry 

By the terms of the subsidy, which was 
to run until the end of the then current 
fiscal year (March 31, 1926), the miners 
were to continue to receive the same wages 
as they were receiving, and the govern- 
ment undertook to reimburse the mine- 
operators with the difference between the 
wages actually paid and those which the 
operators wished to offer. It was esti- 
mated that the cost of the subsidy to the 
British Treasury would be about fifty 
million dollars, though the actual cost has 
proved to be no less than double that sum. 

Together with the subsidy, the govern- 
ment undertook to appoint a Coal Com- 
mission “to inquire into and report upon 
the economic position of the coal industry 
and the conditions affecting it and to 
make any recommendations for the im- 
provement thereof.” The purpose of the 
subsidy was to provide a breathing spell, 
during which the commission would per- 
form its task and a more or less permanent 
solution of the problem would be found. 


Work of the Coal Commission 

The Coal Commission was appointed on 
September 3 and held its first meeting on 
September 14, 1925. It consisted of four 
members, viz., Sir Herbert Samuel, who 
acted as chairman; Sir William Henry 
Beveridge, General Sir Henry Lawrence, 
and Mr. Kenneth Lee. None of the com- 
missioners has ever had anything to do 
with the coal industry ; they were specially 
chosen with that in view. They were as- 
sisted by a large group of experts. 

After a preliminary survey of the prob- 
lem they had to consider, the commission- 
ers decided they would require informa- 
tion on subjects which fell into no fewer 
than seventeen groups. These included 
general statistics, the demand for British 
coal, utilization of coal, obsolescence and 
replacement of mines, finance and owner- 


ship of mines, methods of working, mar- 
keting, and distribution, wages, hours, ac- 
cidents and diseases, housing, joint com- 
mittees, costs other than wages, proceeds 
of the industry, research, royalties, the 
nationalization of mines, and experience 
in other countries. Before the first public 
meeting of the commission, on October 15, 
the members made a tour of inspection of 
some of the coal fields. 

The public sittings were concluded on 
January 14, and after that the commis- 
sioners were continuously engaged on the 
preparation of their report. This involved 
hard work and prolonged meetings, and it 
was a common thing for Sir Herbert 
Samuel and his colleagues to sit until a 
late hour at night. 


Proposals of the Coal Commission 


In the course of the inquiry both the 
miners and the mine-operators were re- 
quested to present their separate plans for 
the solution of the problem. The miners 
proposed the nationalization of the coal 
industry. Under the British system most 
of the coal lands are owned as hereditary 
estates, with the mining rights leased to 
the actual operators and the owners of the 
lands receiving royalties. The miners 
proposed that the government take over 
both the coal lands and the operating com- 
panies. The mine-operators proposed a 
cut in the wages of the miners and the 
extension of working hours; they also 
asked for a cut in the wages of the railway 
workers, which would reduce the cost of 
transporting coal. 

The Coal Commission, in its unanimous 
report (it was stipulated by the govern- 
ment that the report of the commission 
was to be unanimous), rejected the miners’ 
proposal for a complete nationalization of 
the mining industry, but accepted the 
proposal that the government take over 
the royalty rights by buying out the pres- 
ent owners. It rejected the mine-opera- 
tors’ demand for an all-round cut in 
wages, but recommended that the wages 
of the higher-paid miners be somewhat re- 
duced. It also made a number of techni- 
cal recommendations for the increasing of 
the productivity of coal mining. 

With regard to the subsidy, the com- 
mission recommended its discontinuance 
on April 1. 
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LIMITATION OF ARMAMENTS 


HE problem of the limitation of arma- 

ments is once more drawing to itself 
the attention of the world. Investigated 
and discussed for five years by commis- 
sions of the League of Nations, but with- 
out arriving at any practical result, the 
question is now reopened by the Council 
of the League as a result of the conclu- 
sion of the Locarno agreements. 


Invitation to Arms Conference 


On December 12, 1925, Senator Vittorio 
Scialoja, as President of the Council of 
the League of Nations, invited nineteen 
nations to participate in the work of the 
preparatory commission on the limitation 
of armaments. The nations invited in- 
clude, besides the ten which are repre- 
sented on the Council (France, Great 
Britain, Italy, Japan, Belgium, Czecho- 
slovakia, Brazil, Spain, Hungary, and 
Sweden), the United States, Germany, 
Poland, Rumania, the Netherlands, Fin- 
land, the Serb-Croat-Slovene State, and 
Bulgaria. The date originally set for the 
meeting of the commission was February 
15, but, in accordance with the wishes 
of the countries invited, it was postponed 
to this spring. 

The commission’s task will be to per- 
form the necessary preliminary work be- 
fore a general conference for the reduc- 
tion of armaments can be called. It will 
be assisted in its work by the League’s 
Permanent Advisory Commission, consist- 
ing of naval, military, and air experts, 
and by a joint commission composed of 
transit, financial, and economic experts, 
as well as representatives of the Inter- 
national Bureau of Labor. 


Armaments and Public Finance 


The question of the limitation of arma- 
ments is important, not only from the 
point of view of international peace, but 
also from the point of view of public 
finance. In practically all countries the 


maintenance of an army or navy, or both, 
involves a heavy outlay of public funds. 
The cutting down of this expenditure, 
which can be effected by a reduction of 
armaments, is essential in certain coun- 
tries for the establishment of a budgetary 
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equilibrium, in other countries for the 
amelioration of the burden of taxation. 

Below is given a table showing the ex- 
penditure of the various European coun- 
tries for national defense, as authorized 
in their budgets for the fiscal year 1925- 
1926 :* 


EO icckcsaseoinekaaed eeee ($9,758,834) 
DL o<) cetcnewsbeweesae eee (37,974,107) 
ED Sinades.ac'scaehaek sean (874,769) 
Czechoslovakia ..........ccssee (55,140,540) 
I Fae is livid acid asl se Getm (12,825,296) 
EEE RES enn teen (4,484,295) 
0 Re eer (9,759,840) 
DO (inns civphesecseckaaaned (221,789,482) 
NE pining ein ade (136,786,051) 
BIE ele nb ash avant darecoatundes (11,396,800) 
EES err a ame eee ee (115,169,461) 
I cat, ictcld ia wie. hb wie weasel (8,736,314) 
NN ae (5,172,700) 
NN EE OPI TE oe (42,005,173) 
I nialicac Ace mies kegs urn (8,888,850) 
I rks ca is vga each wv la a (138,876,100) 
cc oidaiakakncindewe caw (19,827,091) 
I 5G i aig te chara ame ae (21,623,254) 
Serb-Croat-Slovene State....... (38,220,409) 
DD ac ianearnanawasewenww eee (90,820,704) 
RE EEE OO PORE (39,609,167) 
ET icon ciamsin oe waaauen (16,488,186) 
EE ss cictcctavsneataneadsane (28,373,783 ) 
Union of Soviet Socialist Re- 
ee Pe eee eer (215,088,205 ) 
CE TOON occ ck cece sacs (559,015,000) 


The army strength of the principal 
European powers having compulsory serv- 
ice is as follows: 


Terms of Peace 


service with strength 

regular army, of army. 
PN xi cnaveesasenes 1% years 657,000 
DEE Sx dnteunevouden 2 = 800,000 
RPE ee eae —. * 308,000 
eee 2 - 276,000 
PD octcnneneses% 2 ” 140,000 
pO. ee 2 ae 116,000 
Czechoslovakia ....... 14 mos. 150,000 
BE Sadhie wean 1 " 90,000 
BEE ocnenecsccsesess 2 " 180,000 
DEY Sabeunaan don sn4 2 86,000 


When the question of armament comes 
up for a practical solution, it is believed 
that the question of expenditures for mili- 
tary purposes will be considered along 
with the equally important factors of in- 


* The conversion into dollars is on the basis 
of the average of the exchange rates current 
in July, 1925. 
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dustrial capacity, geographical position, 
system of alliances, and the like. Upon 
all these factors combined, not upon an 
army alone, depends ultimate security 
against armed agression. 


THE LITTLE ENTENTE 


CONFERENCE of the foreign min- 

isters of Czechoslovakia, Rumania, 

and the Serb, Croat, Slovene State was 

4 held at Temesvar, Rumania, on February 

F.. 11. This meeting, though not one of the 

z periodical conferences held by the Little 

q Entente, furnished the occasion to discuss 

questions usually taken up in the regular 

meetings. The account of this conference 

and other data given below may be con- 

sidered to have some bearing upon the 
coming disarmament negotiations. 


Seven Conferences of the Little Entente 


Including the present meeting, the Lit- 
= tle Entente has held seven conferences to 
Pe date, the first of which was in 1922. The 
three powers followed a fairly uniform 
policy after 1920, but were not then known 
as the “Little Entente.” In outline form, 
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the work of each of the conferences held 
to date may be illustrated as below: 


Marienbad, August 25, 1922 


It was decided that the treaty of de- 
fensive alliance between Czechoslovakia 
and the Kingdom of the Serbs, Croats, 
and Slovenes, signed at Belgrade on Au- 
gust 14, 1920, should be renewed and ex- 
tended for a period of five years. The 
treaty was signed on August 31, 1922. 


Prague, August 27-28, 1922 


Relations with Poland, a country repre- 
sented at this meeting, were discussed and 
strengthened. Policy of Little Entente 
vis-a-vis Austria, Germany, and the com- 
ing assembly of the League of Nations 
was agreed upon. 


Sinaia, July 28, 1923 


No definite results of meeting shown by 
the available published record. 


Belgrade, January 10-12, 1924 


The communiqué issued by the foreign 
ministers announced that the three powers 
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Nature of Alliance. 


Place, date, and duration. 


: Czechoslovakia and the S. C. Defensive alliance. Belgrade, August 14, 1920, 
i S. State. Two years from date of 
4 exchange of ratifications. 
» 
Ss Ditto. Military convention. Con- Prague, August 14, 1921. Pre- 
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ures to insure the execution defensive alliance. 
of the defensive alliance. 
Ditto. Convention renewing and ex- Marianské Lazné, August 31, 
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tending scope of alliance of 
August 14, 1920. 
and diplomatic support in 
international rela- 
Economic co-opera- 


Defensive alliance. 
particularly against Hun- 


Rumania and the S. C. S. Defensive alliance. 
in particular against Hun- 
gary and Bulgaria. 


1922. Five years from date 
of exchange of ratifications. 
Alliance of 1920 extended 
for same period and pre- 
sumably the military con- 
vention. 


“Political 


Directed Bucharest, April 23, 1921. 
Two years from date of ex- 
change of ratifications. Pro- 
longed for three years on 
May 7, 1923. 


Belgrade, June 7, 1921. Two 
years from date of exchange 
of ratifications. Renewed 
October 24, 1923. 


Directed 
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were in complete agreement, that the 
three regarded in the same light Greek 
and Bulgarian questions, that they were 
determined to maintain intact the treaties 
of peace [that is, a common policy with 
respect to Austria-Hungary and Bul- 
garia]. 


Prague, July 11, 1924 


Discussions were concerned with the 
reparation question, the London Confer- 
ence was to be convened on July 16, mili- 
tary control of Hungary and Bulgaria, and 
certain aspects of the security problem. 


Bucharest, May 9-10, 1925 


General problems affecting the three 
countries and in particular the rejection 
of the Geneva Protocol by Great Britain, 
the election of von Hindenburg in Ger- 
many, the uprising in Bulgaria followed 
by the demand for an increase in Bul- 
garian armament, and the Czechoslo- 
vakian-Polish accord were discussed. 


Temesvar, February 11, 1926 
Results given below. 


Alliances Between Members of the Little 
Entente 


In addition to these conferences, it is 
of interest to note the alliances that now 
exist between the members of the Little 
Entente. No mention is made of closely 
related alliances, such as exist between 
France and Czechoslovakia, France and 
Poland, or Poland and Rumania. 


The Temesvar Conference 


The recent conference in particular dis- 
cussed the counterfeiting of foreign 
moneys carried en for some time in Hun- 
gary. The outcome, as shown in the com- 
muniqué given later, seems to be that there 
is no longer an intention to make a joint 
diplomatic representation at Budapest, as 
was previously reported to be imminent. 

Apart from the Hungarian situation, it 
is of interest to note that at the beginning 
of the Conference Mr. Benesh announced 
that the negotiations with the Soviet Gov- 
ernment concerning de jure recognition 
had been adjourned sine die. At the same 
time it was indicated that no further prog- 
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ress had been made in the negotiations 
of a similar nature between the Serb, 
Croat, Slovene State and the Soviet Gov- 
ernment. ‘These two facts have been in- 
terpreted in the Central European press 
as an indication of the determination of 
Czechoslovakia and the Serb, Croat, Slov- 
ene State to stand by Rumania so far as 
Russian affairs are concerned. 

As concerns a Balkan security pact, Mr. 
Ninchitch, the Foreign Minister of the 
Serb, Croat, Slovene State, stated that his 
country was primarily interested in this 
question. Before an accord could be 
reached, however, outstanding questions 
between his country and Greece would 
have to be settled. This statement seems 
to apply in particular to the free outlet 
demanded by the S. C. S. State at Sa- 
lonika. 


Official Communiqué on the Conference 


The following communiqué was issued 
at the close of the conference: 


TEMESVAR, February 11 [1926]. 


Messrs. Ninchitch, Benesh, and Duca met 
at Temesvar today for an exchange of views 
concerning different questions of the day 
that interest their countries . . . As in 
preceding conferences of the Little Entente 
the three ministers of foreign affairs re- 
viewed the general international situation 
and again found their views to be perfectly 
identical. 

Messrs. Benesh, Ninchitch, and Duca ex- 
amined principally the questions which will 
be taken up at the coming discussions of the 
League of Nations. They have agreed upon a 
common policy at the disarmament confer- 
ence. 

The situation brought about by the Locarno 
agreements and their repercussion in Western 
and Central Europe was likewise discussed in 
detail in conformity with the pacific aims of 
the Little Entente. The same desire for 
peace predominated in the discussions be- 
tween the three foreign ministers in seeking 
the means to assure the future of peace in 
the Balkans. 

The question of the counterfeiting of notes 
in Hungary and the events which arose there- 
from were likewise examined in detail. In 
the interest of peace it is to be hoped that 
this regrettable affair will be completely 
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aired, and that the necessary measures will 
be taken to prevent a future repetition. The 
States comprising the Little Entente have 
decided to await this result. 

All these discussions showed the strong de- 
sire of the Little Entente to continue in the 
same spirit of solidarity and harmony the 
work of pacification that the interests of 
Czechoslovakia, Yugoslavia, and Rumania 
necessitate, and that they have never ceased 
to pursue in spite of all the difficulties of the 
international situation. 

The next meeting of the Little Entente will 
be held in May, at Bled, in Yugoslavia. 


THE WORLD’S NAVIES 


.. to the figures recently 
issued by the British Admiralty, the 
United States has at the present time the 
largest navy in the world. ‘There are 
ninety-nine more war vessels under the 
American flag than there are under the 
British—Great Britain occupying the sec- 
ond place among the world’s naval powers. 
Although the United States possesses fewer 
cruisers than Great Britain, she has 309 
destroyers as compared with the 172 Brit- 
ish, and 120 submarines as against 56 for 
Great Britain. All these vessels are actu- 
ally built. The totals for the respective 
powers of the vessels built or building 
are: 


Built. Building. 


Brifteh Waaghre ....ccccccce 444 35 
, HNN 0.00 0ssccccsens 543 36 
DD dati nutiiavhoanwaaees 222 62 
DEE. Gatidsdwekesnecawkew 219 127 
DE seckkcaacadianteunns ens 247 55 
SL. re 176 30 
ee 87 1 


With regard to the ships built, the re- 
spective totals are as follows, the figures 
in parentheses denoting those building or 
projected : 

United States.—Battleships, eighteen 
(nil) ; cruisers, thirty-two (eight); ar- 
mored coast defense vessels and monitors, 
one (nil); aircraft carriers, one (two) ; 
destroyers, three hundred and _ nine 


(twelve) ; submarines, one hundred and 
twenty (eight); gunboats and dispatch 
vessels, twelve (nil); river gunboats, six 
(six) ; mine-sweepers, forty-four (nil). 
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British Empire.—Battleships, eighteen 
(two) ; battle cruisers, four (nil) ; cruis- 
ers, forty-seven (fifteen); cruiser mine- 
layers, nil (one); armored coast defense 
vessels and monitors, three (nil) ; aircraft 
carriers, eight (one); flotilla leaders, 
seventeen (nil) ; destroyers, one hundred 
and seventy-two (two) ; submarines, thirty- 
six (ten); sloops, thirty-four (nil) ; 
coastal motor-boats, six (nil); gunboats 
and dispatch vessels, nil (four); river 
gunboats, eighteen (nil) ; mine-sweepers, 
sixty-one (nil). 

Japan—Battleships, six (nil); battle 
cruisers, four (nil); cruisers, thirty-one 
(eight) ; cruiser mine-layers, three (nil) ; 
aircraft carriers, two (two); destroyers, 
one hundred and three (twenty-four) ; 
submarines, fifty-three (twenty-six) ; 
coastal motor-boats, two (nil) ; gunboats 
and dispatch vessels, six (nil) ; river gun- 
boats, eight (nil); mine-sweepers, four 
(two). 

France.—Battleships, nine (nil) ; cruis- 
ers, fifteen (nine); cruiser mine-layers, 
nil (two); aircraft carriers, nil (two) ; 
flotilla leaders, two (twenty) ; destroyers, 
fifty-four (thirty-six) ; submarines, forty- 
five (fifty-eight); sloops, eight (nil) ; 
coastal motor-boats, two (nil) ; gunboats 
and dispatch vessels, forty-nine (nil) ; 
river gunboats, six (nil) ; mine-sweepers, 
twenty-nine (nil). 

Italy.—Battleships, seven (nil) ; cruis- 
ers, fourteen (five) ; aircraft carriers, one 
(nil) ; flotilla leaders, eleven (nil); de- 
stroyers, fifty-two (twenty-four) ; torpedo 
boats, fifty-four (nil) ; submarines, forty- 
two (twenty) ; coastal motor-boats, twelve 
(nil); gunboats and dispatch vessels, 
twelve (nil); river gunboats, two (nil) ; 
mine-sweepers, forty (six). 

Soviet Union.—Battleships, five (one) ; 
cruisers, seven (two); aircraft carriers, 
one (nil); destroyers, eighty - three 
(twenty-four) ; submarines, twenty-three 
(three) ; sloops, four (nil) ; coastal motor- 
boats, twenty-seven (nil); gunboats and 
dispatch vessels, two (nil); river gun- 
boats, four (nil) ; mine-sweepers, twenty 
(nil). 

Germany.—Battleships, eight (nil) ; 
cruisers, nine (nil); destroyers, sixteen 
(one) ; torpedo boats, sixteen (nil) ; gun- 
boats and dispatch vessels, three (nil) ; 
mine-sweepers, thirty-five (nil). 
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It is shown in the return that the fol- 
lowing length of life have been assumed 
for vessels: Battleships, battle cruisers, 
aircraft carriers, and cruisers, twenty years 
each; destroyers, sixteen years; subma- 
rines, twelve years; coastal motor-boats, 
ten years; other vessels, twenty years. 


TACNA-ARICA PLEBISCITE 
ADVANCES 

The Tacna-Arica Plebiscite Commission, 
according to Associated Press dispatches, 
at its meeting, March 25, defeated all 
measures advocating postponement of the 
registration of the plebiscite to decide the 
sovereignty of the territory, as between 
Chile and Peru. 

The commission also defeated a motion 
introduced by Manuel Freyre y Santan- 
der, of the Peruvian delegation, demand- 
ing neutralization of the territory. 

The registration, therefore, it is under- 
stood, was set for Saturday, March 27, 
although Maj. Gen. Lassiter, the Ameri- 
can chairman, declared: “By no means 
have all the prerequisites to a fair plebi- 
scite been complied with.” 

The Peruvian indefinite postponement 
measure was defeated in hopes that ap- 
propriate safeguards for the plebiscite 
will be provided. 

The neutralization of the territory, by 
the substitution of neutrals for all the 
Chilean forces and authorities in the zone, 
was denied on the grounds that the arbi- 
trator, President Coolidge, had already 
decided the question in his note of May 
9, 1925. 

A number of plans for the solution of 
this vexed question have been recently 
submitted to and studied by the authori- 
ties interested, but at this writing the 
plebiscite is evidently to be tried out as 
best it may. 


IMPORTANT INTERNATIONAL 
DATES 
February 16—March 15, 1926 

Feb. 16—The League of Nations Man- 
dates Commission begins an extraordinary 
session to examine the report of France 
on Syria. 

Feb. 17—The German ambassador in 
Paris learns from M. Briand that the 
French Government favors a permanent 
seat for Poland on the League Council. 
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Feb. 25—President Coolidge confirms 
the decisions of the Tacna Arica Plebisci- 
tary Commission, from which appeals had 
been made by both Chile and Peru. 

Feb. 25—Franco-Russian negotiations 
on juridical, economic, financial, and po- 
litical problems open in Paris. 

March 2—The League Mandates Com- 
mission concludes its extraordianry ses- 
sion, after fourteen meetings. It will 
submit its report on the French dealings 
with Syria to the Council of the League 
of Nations. 

March 2—The French Chamber, by a 
vote of 413 to 171, ratifies the Locarno 
treaties. 

March 6—The finance bill of M. Bri- 
and’s ministry is defeated in the French 
Chamber of Deputies by a vote of 274 to 
221; whereupon the cabinet resigns. 

March 7—Newspapermen converse, by 
radio and telephone, from New York to 
London, a distance of 3,500 miles. 

March ?—Announcement is made of 
the discovery, in the University of Illinois, 
of one of the five previously unidentified 
chemical elements. This is the first ele- 
ment which has been discovered in the 
United States. 

March 8—A special session of the 
League of Nations Council and Assembly 
opens in Geneva. 

March 9—The Turkish Government ac- 
cepts an invitation to appear before the 
Council of the League to discuss clauses 
of the Treaty of Lausanne relating to 
Greco-Turkish frontiers. 

March 10—M. Briand forms his ninth 
French ministry. 


March 10—A _ subcommittee of the 
League Assembly unanimously recom- 
mends the admission of Germany. to the 
League. 

March 10—Members of the League 


Council meet in private to discuss the 
solution of the Council membership crisis. 

March 14—The Tacna-Arica Plebiscite 
Commission postpones the date of regis- 
tration of voters from March 15 to March 
27. 

March 15—The powers party to the 
protocol of 1901 warn Chinese command- 
ers at Taku that the port must be cleared 
of mines within three days and kept open 
to world shipping. 
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By OSCAR T. CROSBY 


Doctor Crosby, author of “International 
War; Its Causes and Its Cure,” was Director 
of the Commission for Relief in Belgium and 
Northern France, 1915; Assistant Secretary 
of the Treasury, in charge Fiscal Bureaus, 
1917; and President of the Inter-Allied 
Council on War Purchases and Finance, 1917- 
1919.—THE EpITor. 


R. GEORGE GLASGOW writes in 
the Contemporary Review, Decem- 
ber, 1925, as follows: 


It was the psychology of Locarno that 
mattered. The interesting thing was that 
few people took any interest in the actual 
texts. Perhaps the best example of this is 
afforded by Dr. Benesh. 


This statesman is then quoted by Mr. 
Glasgow as having said: “A definite pact 
has been signed, whereby the signatories 
undertake (a) not to make war, (b),” 
etc., etc. 

We have here a fair sample of the usual 
press comment on the newest “new era” 
documents. 

Even a cursory study of them reveals 
that Dr. Benesh spoke in terms of “at- 
mosphere,” not of fact. 

The Locarno spirit was doubtless one 
of real desire to seek peace; the Locarno 
institutions envisage war. 

True, the Locarno agreements contain 
clauses which seem to substitute peaceful 
settlement of disputes for any resort to 
war. 

But what are the facts? 

(1) The substitution is found to be sub- 
ject to such exceptions that, in effect, the 
arbitration agreements will probably not 
be applicable to any realities whatever. 

(2) The renunciation of war in the 
security pact is found to be not more com- 
plete than is now the general case under 
the provision of the League Covenant and 
the court protocol. 

(3) On the other hand, with respect 
to certain particular cases, the signatories 
enjoy a wider right of making independ- 
ent war than is given them by the Cove- 
nant. The hopeful reader of the agree- 
ments is lured by a succession of mirages 
over a desert of sterile words. 

(4) The League is treated as an incom- 


petent. It cannot now, according to the 
Locarno gospel, give “sufficient protec- 
tion” to its members, and in the new 
agreements the five signatories presume 
to prescribe to the Council procedures not 
found in the Covenant. An extension of 
this procedure by other groups of mem- 
bers would destroy the League. 

(5) A maze of documents must now be 
studied by cross-reference ere the vital 
relations between States appear: the Ver- 
sailles Treaty (including the Covenant), 
Dawes Plan, Protocol of International 
Court, and four varieties of Locarno en- 
gagements. The world can be suffocated 
in peace treaties and can fight to extricate 
itself from them. 


A Virtue Claimed 


It is claimed that a highly desirable 
feature of these engagements is this, 
namely, that they are made not merely 
between nations counting normally upon 
the maintenance of friendly relations, but 
are rather made between nations whose 
present relations are deemed threatening 
to each other. 

If the abstention from war between 
such potential enemies were complete and 
absolute, then the claim of special virtue 
in these engagements might be fully rec- 
ognized. ‘This, however, is not the case. 
In large measure the League situation 
persists, though it is now befogged. True 
peace progress, if any, results from the 
accession of Germany to the League, 
which includes nations bearing all kinds 
of relationships to each other. 

The outery about the alleged novelty in 
these engagements is one of the most 
striking examples of the hypnotization 
and self-hypnotization which filled the 
Locarno atmosphere. 


Interpretation of Documents 


The task of making a rather minute 
examination of the various and compli- 
cated peace programs seems to some well- 
wishers of these undertakings to be in- 
spired by unfriendly attitudes toward the 
peace movement, Such is not the case. 
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If the arrangements instituted by these 
Locarno documents are to be subjected to 
the test of changing conditions, then 
every scntence, every word, every comma, 
in these writings may be challenged. 
Such has been the history of another 
great document—the Constitution of the 
United States. And during the lifetime 
of Locarno statesmen one will say, “I un- 
derstood these words as meaning this.” 
And another will say, “But I understood 
them to mean that.” Thus collaborators 
over the same texts do often differ widely 
in interpretation. Cases arise even when 
all collaborators find that they have failed 
to express in words their real intent. 

It is well, then, I think, that neutral 
minds should seek possible and probable 
constructions of the now numerous over- 
lapping international agreements. These 
constructions should be anticipated before 
application of difficult texts to threaten- 
ing situations must be hastily made by 
fevered minds. 

There is much bad drafting in the 
Covenant and in the Locarno agreements, 
all now intertwined. In so far as they 
become important in the world’s affairs, 
this bad drafting will bear bitter fruit. 
All the more reason for constant study of 
the texts. 

Until the world shall be endowed with 
an international tribunal and a true in- 
ternational coercive force, available to the 
tribunal as a sanction for its decrees, 
there will ever be danger from the clash- 
ing interpretations given to treaties by 
clashing national interests. Being now 
plentifully supplied with peace agree- 
ments, we may fight over these, as well as 
over the substantial matters which have 
heretofore loosed the dogs of war. 

The Locarno agreements consist of 
eight documents: 

First. The so-called Security Pact be- 
tween Germany, Belgium, France, Great 
Britain, and Italy. 

Second. Arbitration Convention 
tween Germany and Belgium. 

Third. Arbitration Convention be- 
tween Germany and France. 

Fourth. Arbitration Treaty between 
Germany and Poland. 

Fifth. Arbitration Treaty between Ger- 
many and Czechoslovakia. 


be- 
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(The arbitration agreements are sub- 
stantially identical.) 

Sixth. “Aid and Assistance” agreement 
between France and Poland. 

Seventh. “Aid and Assistance” agree- 
ment between France and Czechoslovakia. 

(These two agreements (6 and 7) are 
substantially identical.) 

Eighth. Interpretative note to Ger- 
many, signed by the Locarno negotiators. 

No one of these agreements can be 
fully understood without reference to the 
Covenant of the League of Nations and 
to other Locarno agreements. Portions 
of the Treaty of Versailles, other than the 
Covenant, are also involved. 

The German-French and German-Bel- 
gian arbitration treaties are only amplifi- 
cations of Article 3 of the security pact. 
In the process of amplification, some an- 
noying contradictions crept in. 

Limitations 

These agreements are more readily un- 
derstood if we at once consider the re- 
markable exceptions to their operations 
as fixed by the terms of the treaties them- 
selves. They are found in the following 
general limitations, applying directly or 
indirectly to all that was put in written 
engagements between the parties. 

Article 6 of the security pact reads as 
follows: 

The provisions of the present treaty do 
not affect the rights and obligations of the 
high contracting parties under the Treaty 
of Versailles or under arrangements supple 
mentary thereto, including the agreements 
signed in London on August 30, 1924 (that 
is, the Dawes Plan). 


Paragraph 2, Article 1, of the arbitra- 
tion treaties reads as follows: 

This provision (referring to conflicts over 
“respective rights”) does not apply to dis- 
putes arising out of events prior to the pres- 
ent treaty and belonging to the past. 


First Limitation 

As to Article 6, cited above, it seems 
fair to suppose that every quarrel arising 
in Europe within the next fifty years may, 
with reason, be claimed as centering 
around a “right or obligation” under the 
Treaty of Versailles or under the London 
agreements. All such quarrels are left 
untouched by Locarno. 
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Thus, if we accept the French view of 
their rights under the Treaty of Ver- 
sailles, another Ruhr occupation might 
occur without violation of the Locarno 
agreements. And if we consider the 
French interpretation, which led to the 
Ruhr movement, as being of doubtful 
validity, it yet remains that the whole 
subject-matter lies beyond the scope of 
the Locarno treaties. It pertains to a 
right or obligation under the great treaty, 
which includes, we must remember, the 
Covenant of the League of Nations. The 
Ruhr question and all similar questions 
are not involved in the Locarno agree- 
ments, except, as we shall see, that cer- 
tain extensions of war-making power be- 
yond the Covenant lines are assumed by 
the Locarno signatories. 


Second Limitation 


In the other limitation cited above we 
find the pronouncement of a new philoso- 
phy. We have heretofore thought that 
there was a continuity in all events, mak- 
ing today a child of yesterday. Now we 
are to discover that such is not the case. 
The Locarno arbitration agreements are 
not applicable to disputes concerning 
rights arising out of events prior to the 
treaty in question and belonging to the 
past. No more perplexing phrase has 
ever been in a serious document. One 
might surmise that it was intended to 
defeat the main proposition to which it is 
appended. 

Was it thought that, after all, some- 
thing alive might escape the meshes of the 
Versailles Treaty and the Dawes Plan? 
Was it thought that, after all, something 
besides “atmosphere” might remain in 
the Locarno system of war restriction? 

Although this remarkable provision ap- 
pears in the arbitration treaties, yet by 
cross-reference it applies also to the en- 
gagements in the security pact respecting 
the settlement of disputes by peaceable 
means. 

With this great extension of the provi- 
sions of exception; with the catch-basin 
provided by taking these two clauses ad- 
ditively, we find full justification for 
the belief that substantially only the mat- 
ters which are specifically treated in the 
security pact will necessarily come in for 
any effect from it. 
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What is New? 


We may, then, well inquire as to what 
really new engagements, if any, have been 
made, and also whether they are four- 
square with the Covenant. 


War Renunciation (Security Pact) 
Article 2 begins with very brave words: 
Germany and Belgium, and also Germany 

and France, mutually undertake that they 


will in no case attack or invade each other 
or resort to war against each other. 


As we read these words, there appears 
no suggestion of limitation. ‘They can 
be cited as a complete sentence, carrying 
with them the belief that war has at last 
indeed been “outlawed” by the high con- 
tracting parties named in the article. But 
we are not left to this happy conclusion. 


Exception 1, Paragraph 2 


Let us take the first exception: 

This stipulation shall not, however, apply 
in the case of the exercise of the right of 
legitimate defense—that is to say, resistance 
to a violation of the undertaking contained 
in the previous paragraph, or to a flagrant 
breach of Article 42 or 43 of the said Treaty 
of Versailles, if such breach constitutes an 
unprovoked act of aggression and by reason 
of the assembly of armed forces in the de- 
militarized zone immediate action is neces- 
sary. 


This registers the right to “strike back” 
without waiting for any external judg- 
ment on the situation. It includes the 
right to pass upon the practical applica- 
tion of the words “attack,” “invade,” and 
“resort to war.” The second of these is 
fairly clear, except as to an invasion 
through the air, now an important sub- 
ject. The first and third phrases (par- 
ticularly the third) are subject to wide 
differences of interpretation. The United 
States has claimed on several occasions to 
have been subjected to attack resulting in 
the establishment of a “state of war,” 
which was denied by the other party. 
Germany held the Ruhr invasion by 
France to be an act of war. France held 
that it was not. There is, therefore, 


opened here a wide door for freedom of 
action, even as in the old days. 
Were we attacked or invaded by Spain 
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in 1898? By the Filipinos two years 
later? By Mexico in 1916? Was Great 


Britain attacked or invaded by the Boers 
in 1898% Were the Japanese attacked by 
the Russians in 1906? History is full of 
instances showing the elasticity of the 
words “attack” and “resorting to war.” 
“Invasion” is a little more definite. But 
mandated territory presents a problem as 
to whether or not the sovereign is in- 
vaded ; and now aéroplane maneuvers will 
produce confusion even as to invasion of 
home territory. 

We know that a casus belli may now be 
found either on the earth, or in the waters 
under the earth, or in the firmament 
above the earth; and we know that all 
these hidden resources of war are reserved 
to the signatories of the Locarno peace 
treaties. 

From boyhood’s battlefield the cry, “He 
hit me first!” is here re-echoed in the de- 
crees of a great peace conference. 

But the peace-seeking signatories have 
not been satisfied with leaving their gen- 
eral war-making powers just where they 
were placed by the Covenant. They have 
added cases in which their own independ- 
ent judgment as to certain “acts of hos- 
tility” will make for them a right and a 
duty to “resort to war.” Specific provi- 
sions (Articles 42 and 43) of the Treaty 
of Versailles * are invoked. They declare 
that Germany, within certain portions of 
her own territory, shall do nothing what- 
ever that has an air of military prepara- 
tion. This great nation, in that respect, 
is placed in a category lower than that 
assigned to Liberia or Haiti. And it is 
now solemnly provided that if Germany 
does anything in this demilitarized area 
which, in the judgment of her neighbors, 
calls for “immediate action,” then the 
“resort to war,” the “invasion,” the “at- 
tack,” of Germany by these neighbors is 


* Article 42. “Germany is forbidden to main- 
tain or construct any fortifications, either on 
the left bank of the Rhine or on the right 
bank to the west of a line drawn fifty kilo- 
meters to the east of the Rhine.” 

Article 43. “In the area defined above the 
maintenance and the assembly of armed 
forces, either permanently or temporarily, 
and military maneuvers of any kind, as well 
as the upkeep of all permanent works for 
mobilization, are in the same way for- 
bidden.” 
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not the kind of invasion, attack, or resort 
to war which is renounced by the “present 
treaty.” 

In this way even the weak bonds laid 
upon the League members by the Cove- 
nant are rudely broken; for the Covenant 
itself supposes that League action will be 
taken in respect to a violation by Ger- 
many of the prescriptions of Articles 42 
and 43. 

If there were any doubt as to the in- 
ference just above made, it disappears 
when we find in the “present treaty” that 
Great Britain and Italy declare their free- 
dom to enter the lists of war if they deem 
that happenings in the Rhine district con- 
stitute a “flagrant breach” of the articles 
named, and that the necessity for “imme- 
diate action” has arisen. 

This is the great “guaranty of security” 
hailed everywhere as having marked a 
second birth of the Christmas spirit. 

War may now break out over some hue 
and cry raised about doubtful happen- 
ings in the Rhine area; five nations may 
be aflame, and they can all point to the 
“present treaty” as a justtfication for 
their failure to make any appeal to the 
League of Nations before “resorting to 
war.” This indeed is a “new era.” 

In this case the League Council “will 
be apprised of the question.” And the 
signatories “undertake to act in accord- 
ance with the recommendations of the 
Council, provided that they are concurred 
in by all the members other than the rep- 
resentatives of the parties which have en- 
gaged in hostilities”’ Meantime, while 
they are apprising the Council and the 
Council, with its reduced numbers of vot- 
ing members, is inquiring into the situa- 
tion, the parties signatory to this peace 
agreement of Locarno are, according to 
their own private undertakings, “to be 
engaged in hostilities.” 

The appeal made under such circum- 
stances to a small number of badly fright- 
ened powers sitting in the din of war 
would probably dissolve the League of 
Nations. 

If the paragraph under discussion 
means anything, it confers a right upon 
the named states to judge and act, with 
arms in hand, upon an alleged breach of 
Articles 42 and 43 “if such breach con- 
stitutes an unprovoked act of aggression 
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and by reason of the assembly of armed 
forces in the demilitarized zone immedi- 
ate action is necessary. This last clause 
seems helpful. But the judgment as to 
whether these conditions are fulfilled 
seems plainly to be left to the individual 
States. 

If there is no new status established by 
the war renunciation and the exceptions 
to it, then nothing has been changed, and 
the Locarno agreements are found to be 
a Barmecide feast. 


Exception 2, Article 2, Security Pact 


No comment seems to be necessary, ex- 
cept that appearing later in discussion of 
the French-Polish Treaty, in respect to 
the second exceptional case in Article 2, 
which reads as follows: 


This stipulation shall not, however, apply 
in the case of: (2) Action in pursuance of 
Article 16 of the Covenant of the League of 
Nations. 


Exception 3, Article 2 


Here we find a provision which cannot 
be understood without knowledge of para- 
graph %, Article 15, of the Covenant. 
The two provisions in question are there- 
fore here cited : 


This stipulation shall not, however, apply 
in the case of: (3) Action as the result of 
a decision taken by the Assembly or by the 
Council of the League of Nations, or in pur- 
suance of Article 15, paragraph 7, of the 
Covenant of the League of Nations, provided 
that in this last event the action is directed 
against a State which was the first to at- 
tack. 


Paragraph 7, Article 15, of the Cove- 
nant: 


If the Council fails to reach a_ report 
which is unanimously agreed to by the mem- 
bers thereof, other than the representatives 
of one or more of the parties to the dispute, 
the members of the League reserve to them- 
Selves the right to take such action as they 
shall consider necessary for the maintenance 
of right and justice. 


_ The emergency here contemplated aris- 
ing, the parties are remitted to the status 
which sovereign States bear to each other 
when not bound by any alliances or 
leagues such as the one now in existence. 
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It was deemed, when the Covenant was 
adopted, that failure to secure a declara- 
tion from the Council, signed by all rep- 
resentatives save those of the parties to 
the dispute, meant in effect the exhaus- 
tion of all the peace measures set up by 
the League. 

Has any change been produced by the 
new agreement? 

To this question we answer, “Yes,” if 
respect be had to the limiting words ap- 
pearing above in citation—* Provided 
that in this last event the action is di- 
rected against the State which is the first 
to attack.” This is new matter as com- 
pared with provisions in the Covenant. 
It amounts to this: that even if the 
Council fails to make an agreed recom- 
mendation for settlement, yet the parties 
are held not to resort to war save in re- 
sponse to an attack by the other party. 
This is a limitation as compared with the 
freedom of action which was left to the 
members of the League by Article 15, 
paragraph 7. In practice it may not 
widely differ, since “attack” and similar 
words are subject to much latitude of con- 
struction. Out of this might come sub- 
stantial freedom of action. 

But theoretically there is a change. 
This being established, we then find that 
Article 6, above quoted, seems to be in 
flat contradiction to the conclusion just 
reached. In other words, in a certain con- 
tingency, the ancient and unfettered 
right of war-making was left to League 
members. It seems to be taken away 
from France, Germany, and Belgium by 
the provisions just cited, and, on the 
other hand, to remain intact by virtue of 
the words: “The provisions of the present 
treaty do not affect rights and obliga- 
tions,” ete., cited from Article 6. The 
Covenant is part of the Treaty of Ver- 
sailles. “Rights” in the Covenant are, 
therefore, not affected by Locarno. 

The matter must be thus left to furnish 
material for disputes in the future. The 
intervention of a party, a member of the 
League, but not a signatory of these trea- 
ties, would be particularly disconcerting, 
since the title of such a party to full right 
of action under the Covenant might be 
claimed by him. 

In conclusion, it seems that the Locarno 
renunciation of war by Germany, France, 
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and Belgium, as set forth in Article 2, 
leaves them in the main just where they 
would be with Germany as a member of 
the League, but without new engagement. 
Any changes of status must be considered 
as the subjects of doubtfui discussion. 


Peaceful Settlements 


Paragraph 1, Article 3, of the security 
pact reads as follows: 


In view of the undertakings entered into 
in Article 2 of the present treaty, Germany 
and Belgium and Germany and France un- 
dertake to settle, by peaceful means and in 
the manner laid down herein, all questions 
of every kind which may arise between them 
and which it may not be possible to settle 
by the normal methods of diplomacy. 


Similar (not identical) agreements ap- 
pear, of course, in the Covenant, but with 
this difference: There we find an agree- 
ment not to fight until after submission 
of disputes and action on them by a com- 
petent body; possibility of war is con- 
tained, as shown above in paragraph 7, 
Article 15. 

Here we have an agreement to settle— 
but limited, as shown above—that is, to 
settle matters of right not growing out of 
the Treaty of Versailles (which is to 
settle the brand-new quarrels—that is, to 
settle—Heaven knows what!). And, even 
with respect to these unknown and re- 
mote cases, we find an ultimate reference 
for many of them to the same Article 15, 
with its fatal paragraph 7, opening the 
door to war. Will this ghost never down? 

Aside from this major difficulty, we 
find great embarrassment by virtue of the 
fact that “disputes” are divided into two 
classes: First, those conflicts which arise 
as to the “respective rights of the par- 
ties.” 

Such conflicts shall be submitted to 
judicial decisions. That, we take it, 
means to the Permanent Court of Inter- 
national Justice or special arbitral tri- 
bunals. 

Second, we have “all other questions.” 
A nice distinction must be made between 
“rights” and “all other questions.” Who 
shall make it? 

The exact provisions read as follows 
(paragraphs 2, 3, 4, Art. 3): 
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Any question with regard to which the 
parties are in conflict as to their respective 
rights shall be submitted to judicial deci- 
sion, and the parties undertake to comply 
with such decision. 

All other questions shall be submitted to 
a conciliation commission. If the proposals 
of this commission are not accepted by the 
two parties, the question shall be brought 
before the Council of the League of Nations, 
which will deal with it in accordance with 
Article 15 of the Covenant of the League. 

The detailed arrangements for effecting 
such peaceful settlement are the subject of 
special agreements signed this day. 


(This last clause produces some difficul- 
ties by contradiction between the previous 
paragraphs and corresponding provisions 
in the arbitration treaties.) 


Dispute Over a Dispute 


If the parties themselves should dis 
agree over the question as to whether a 
dispute does or does not concern a 
“right,” is this disagreement itself a dis- 
pute over a “right,” or does it fall under 
the category of “all other questions”? 

Perhaps both parties have signed the 
protocol of the Permanent Court of In- 
ternational Justice with provisions for 
the obligatory submission to it of all dis- 
putes over interpretation of treaties. In 
such case this agreement would prevent 
the impasse that might otherwise arise by 
differences between the parties as to the 
nature of their original dispute. If they 
are not thus submitted to this court, what 
happens? Will the dispute over the dis- 
pute go to the League of Nations? 

Will the very nature of the case permit 
these long delays? May not the cause 
(whatever it is) mature while peace 
processes drag? 

The most superficial reading of history 
reveals the fact that, in the absence of a 
central coercive force operative against 
the disputing parties, mere delay may be 
fatal to the interest involved. Perhaps it 
is a “vital interest” or is deemed such. 
Then the delay will not be borne. 


Questions for Schoolmen 
Let us assume that the court (or other 
tribunal) has placed a particular dispute 


in one of the two categories set up by the 
present treaty. It might then also have 
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to decide, upon the request or protest of 
either party, whether the dispute turns 
upon some “right or obligation under the 
Treaty of Versailles” or under the Lon- 
don agreements, or “out of events prior 
to the present treaty and belonging to the 
ast.” 

Obviously all this carries us into a 
process medieval and mystic. Not more 
difficult would it be to determine the num- 
ber of angels which might stand on a pin 
point than it would be to follow through 
Locarno mazes. Such subtility is not 
practical. Why has it been introduced? 
Why heralded as a New Era? 


Article 4—The Guarantees 


We may now take up Article 4. Here 
we have England and Italy introduced. 
All of the provisions of this article apply 
to the “high contracting parties” and not 
merely to Germany, France, and Belgium 
alone. The first paragraph reads as fol- 
lows: 

If one of the high contracting parties al- 
leges that a violation of Article 2 of the 
present treaty or a breach of Article 42 or 
43 of the Treaty of Versailles has been or is 
being committed, it shall bring the question 
at once before the Council of the League of 
Nations. 


We now remark that, in spite of the 
specific provision of Article 3, to the ef- 
fect that “all other disputes” are to be 
submitted to a conciliation commission, 
those relating to the specific subjects 
named are now to go directly to the 
League Council. This is somewhat con- 
fusing. It raises a question as to what 
the word “dispute” may mean. Let it 
pass. 


Changes in Council Procedure 


So far as the paragraph just quoted is 
concerned, the treatment required is just 
that which would result from the provi- 
sions of the Covenant. It is in the fol- 
lowing paragraph that the specter again 
rises as to the effect of Article 6, since 
there we find a departure indicated from 
the proceedings laid down in Article 15 
of the Covenant. These apply to the 
Council when considering the disputes 
submitted to it. To follow these proceed- 


ings is a “right” under the Treaty of Ver- 
sailles. The paragraph reads as follows: 


As soon as the Council of the League of 
Nations is satisfied that such violation or 
breach has been committed, it will notify its 
finding without delay to the powers signa- 
tory of the present treaty, who severally 
agreed that in such case they will each of 
them come immediately to the assistance of 
the power against whom the act complained 
of is directed. 


Is there anything new in this provi- 
sion? The Covenant states that the Coun- 
cil shall endeavor to effect a settlement of 
the dispute. If it is not settled, the 
Council then is to “make and publish a 
report containing a statement of the facts 
of the disputes and the recommendations 
which are deemed just and proper there- 
to.” 

Are we now to suppose that a treaty 
made between a few of the members of 
the League can require, as does the lan- 
guage of the Locarno agreement, that the 
Council should report especially on the 
quarrel to certain named members? Is 
this intended to eliminate the require- 
ment for general publication of its re- 
port? And is the Council placed under 
some new obligation of haste by the dic- 
tatorial provision of its most powerful 
members that it shall do something 
“without delay” ? 

Suppose the Council does not choose to 
obey this direction, given to it by a few 
members, what happens? Does the whole 
structure then fall to pieces? Nobody 
knows. Certainly it is indiscreet that a 
part should thus attempt to dictate to the 
whole. Certainly, other members of the 
League have separate rights in the observ- 
ance by the Council of the Covenant pro- 
visions controlling its action. 

Note now that the agreement to come 
“immediately to the assistance” is inde- 
pendent of anything emanating from the 
Council save the mere finding that the 
breach exists. This contravenes the pro- 
visions of Articles 15 and 16 of the Cove 
nant. It disqualifies the Council save as 
investigator and reporter of alleged facts. 

Whether this finding is to be estab- 
lished by a majority vote of the Council 
or by a unanimous vote (except that of 
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the representatives of the powers to the 
dispute) remains in doubt, particularly 
because of provisions later to be indicated. 
A grave question is also presented as to 
who are “parties to the dispute.” The 
solidarity of France and Belgium in re- 
spect to any actual or presumed aggres- 
sion by Germany seems to be rather taken 
for granted; but, quite beyond these, it 
may now reasonably be held that Great 
Britain and Italy are in effect disputants 
in any quarrel falling under the jurisdic- 
tion of this agreement. What votes, 
therefore, will be admissible and effective 
in the Council’s finding? There is proba- 
bly no power on earth to settle the dis- 
pute that may rage around this question ; 
but there it is, nevertheless. 


Two Kinds of Violations 


We read in paragraph 3 of the same 
Article 4 as follows: 


In case of a flagrant violation of Article 2 
of the present treaty or of a flagrant breach 
of Artcles 42 or 43 of the Treaty of Ver- 
sailles by one of the high contracting parties, 
each of the other contracting parties hereby 
undertake immediately to come to the help 
of the party against whom such a violation 
or breach has been directed as soon as the 
said power has been able to satisfy itself 
that this violation constitutes an unprovoked 
act of aggression, and that by reason either 
of the crossing of the frontier, or of the out- 
break of hostilities, or of the assembly of 
armed forces in the demilitarized zone, im- 
mediate action is necessary. Nevertheless, 
the Council of the League of Nations which 
will be apprised of the question, in accord- 
ance with the first paragraph of this article, 
will issue its findings, and the high contract- 
ing parties undertake to act in accordance 
with the recommendations of the Council, 
provided that they are concurred in by all 
the members other than the representatives 
of the parties which have engaged in hos- 
tilities. 


Taking the whole of Article 4 into con- 
sideration, we discover in it two kinds of 
violations of the war-renunciation engage- 
ments and the Rhineland neutralization 
engagements. One of these may be called 
simply a plain violation. 
“flagrant violation.” 


The other is a 
The difference be- 
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tween these two is established by the pri- 
vate judgment of the several high con- 
tracting parties. Two radically different 
lines of action are laid down, depending 
upon whether a plain violation or a 
“flagrant violation” is in question. In 
the case of the former, the parties (other 
than those engaged in the breach) await 
notification from the League Council be- 
fore they come “immediately to the assist- 
ance of,” etc. In the second case there 
is no such waiting, but immediate action 
by the signatories of this treaty, who may 
have independently reached the conclu- 
sion that a flagrant breach of the desig- 
nated agreements has been made. 

There is ample room for difference of 
opinion as to whether or not one of the 
signatories has made a “resort to war,” 
thus breaching Article 2 of the present 
treaty. There is also ample room for dif- 
ference of opinion as to breach of the 
prohibitions appearing in Articles 42 and 
43 of the Covenant. 

There are three different positions 
which any one of the signatories may 
take: First, it may be held that no breach 
has been made. Second, it may be held 
that the breach is of such character as to 
be controlled by paragraph 2, above cited, 
requiring the parties to wait for action 
of the Council. The third position would 
view the breach as a “flagrant” one, re- 
quiring all the signatories having that 
view to move against those who are 
charged with the breach and in favor of 
those against whom such a breach has 
been directed. 

What would happen if the signatories 
do not agree among themselves in respect 
to an alleged breach of the engagements 
considered in this article? Each power 
would probably follow its own view of its 
own interest and charge the others, hav- 
ing a different view, with treason ; hence, 
confusion. 


Differences of Interest 


Not only is there room for difference of 
opinion about these matters when con- 
sidered by a neutral mind, but there may 
be a powerful difference of motive as well. 
If we remove ourselves from the spell of 
the veiled language used in the text and 
contemplate the realities underneath it, 
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this point will be the more evident. The 
thing actually in question is the possible 
action of Germany threatening the secur- 
ity of France or of Belgium, one or both. 
Such an action might be viewed with a 
much more alarmed eye by the menaced 
nations than by England or by Italy. 
Germany may become Great Britain’s 
next “great and good friend.” For many 
years British policies were at cross-pur- 
poses with those of Russia and of France. 
For reasons satisfactory to their states- 
men, realignments were made tending to 
establish the belligerent camps as they ac- 
tually appeared in 1914. The future may 
bring such changes of interest as the past 
have brought, but in opposite direction. 
England and Italy may merely refuse to 
recognize Germany’s action (whatever it 
may be) as a “flagrant” breach of the en- 
gagement in question. This would, from 
their point of view, require that, after a 
presentation of the matter to the Council, 
France would have to wait for the proc- 
esses in respect to assistance from others 
as indicated in paragraph 2. Meanwhile, 
since Great Britain and Italy are, by sup- 
position, not engaged in hostilities, their 
representative in the League Council 
would hold substantial veto power on any 
action of the Council in the premises. 
The only votes there which would not 
have to assent to a binding action of the 
League would, by supposition, be those of 
France and Germany. At least, that 
seems the probable, first-thought conclu- 
sion. 


“Dispute” or “Matter of Concern” 


But so confusedly has this treaty been 
drawn that some doubt remains even as 
to whether France and Germany would be 
“parties to a dispute” in the Covenant 
sense of those words. This results from 
the fact that Article 4, which we are con- 
sidering, leaves open the question as to 
whether the alleged breach of obligations 
is to be brought before the Council under 
the provisions of Article 11 of the Cove- 
nant or under the provisions of Article 
15. The Council has a greater latitude 
of procedure if acting under the former 
than if acting under the latter. Article 
15 distinctly deals with disputants. Ar- 
ticle 11 seems to contemplate action in 
which no particular member State is a 
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disputant, in the technical sense of that 
word. It reads as follows: 


Article 11. Any war or threat of war, 
whether immediately affecting any of the 
members of the League or not, is hereby de- 
clared a matter of concern to the whole 
League, and the League shall take any action 
that may be deemed wise and effectual to 
safeguard the peace of nations. 

It is also declared to be the friendly right 
of each member of the League to bring to 
the attention of the Assembly or of the 
Council any circumstance whatever affecting 
international relations which threatens to 
disturb international peace or the good un- 
derstanding between nations upon which 
peace depends. 


The language of the first paragraph of 
Article 4 lends itself to the suggestion 
that precedure under this article is in 
mind, at least for those signatories to the 
present treaty that are not directly threat- 
ened by the alleged breach. 

The intervention, which is called in 
Article 11 a “friendly right,” now be- 
comes a duty. 

The important point involved in the 
question of pursuing the one course or the 
other lies in this: that the findings of the 
Council may be made effective under the 
provisions of Article 15 without the votes 
of the parties in dispute, who submit the 
matter to the Council. 

Now, on the other hand, the action that 
may be “deemed wise and effectual,” con- 
templated by Article 11, if there be no 
“disputants” of record, would probably 
require unanimous vote of all the mem- 
bers present at the sitting. This follows 
from the following provision (Article 5 
of the Covenant) : 


Except where otherwise expressly pro- 
vided in this Covenant or by the terms of 
the present treaty, decisions at any meeting 
of the Assembly or of the Council shall re- 
quire the agreement of all members of the 
League represented at the meeting. 


If all the signatories to the present 
treaty have engaged in hostilities at the 
very moment when the Council is “ap- 
prised” of the situation, the matter of 
procedure becomes difficult indeed. It is 
probable that belligerents are not, strictly 
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speaking, parties to the “dispute,” as that 
word is used in the Covenant. (Actual 
violence is presumably held in abeyance 
while the Council is acting on a “dispute” 
under the provisions of Article 15.) If 
member States are not disputants in this 
technical sense, then, under the provision 
of Article 5, just above quoted, decisions 
must be by unanimity, since that rule ap- 
plies unless specifically suspended; and 
it is not suspended, save as to disputants. 
The Council, therefore, as such, cannot 
make recommendations concurred in “by 
all the members other than the represen- 
tatives of the parties which have engaged 
in hostilities.” 

It would be possible to argue that cer- 
tain members of the League may volun- 
tarily place themselves under the control 
of recommendations of a section of the 
Council, previously designated, as now in 
the case before us; but the language we 
are construing requires that the recom- 
mendation should be the recommendation 
“of the Council.” Article 5 of the Cove- 
nant requires that the Council should act 
by unanimity save in specified cases, 
which do not cover the case in question. 
The signatories to the present treaty have 
therefore bound themselves to recognize 
something which cannot exist. Reductio 
ad absurdum. 


Action by a Rump Council 


But all this analysis of faulty drafting 
is perhaps useless. It is vain to suppose 
that belligerents actively engaged in the 
field would or could, in the usual case of 
war, follow recommendations made by a 
rump body, if, indeed, anything at all 
were left of it. In the actual case under 
consideration the chances are ten to one 
that those “engaged in hostilities” would 
be not only the five powers of the security 
pact, but a considerable number of the 
other powers represented in the Council. 


Conclusion on Article 4 


In conclusion, we may say concerning 
this very important Article 4 that it sets 
up a new international unit, the members 
of which may make war independently 
over the things most likely to arise be- 
tween them as menacing peace. The case 
is made worse by the treaties between 
France on the one hand and Poland and 
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Czechoslovakia on the other, respectively. 
Further reference to those treaties will 
follow. 

Article 5—Another Guarantee 


The language of this article is some- 
what cryptic. Let us take the first and 
second paragraphs: 


The provisions of Article 3 of the present 
treaty are placed under the guarantee of 
the high contracting parties, as provided by 
the following stipulations: 

If one of the powers referred to in Article 
3 refuses to submit a dispute to peaceful 
settlement or to comply with an arbitral or 
judicial decision and commits a violation of 
Article 2 of the present treaty or a breach 
of Article 42 or 43 of the Treaty of Ver- 
sailles, the provisions of Article 4 of the 
present treaty shall apply. 


It has already been seen that two dis- 
tinct procedures are covered by the pro- 
visions of Article 4. It is, therefore, dif- 
ficult to determine which of these is in- 
tended to be invoked by the phrase “the 
provisions of Article 4 of the present 
treaty shall apply.” Since the word 
“flagrant” is omitted in the text just 
above cited, we may presume that the pro- 
visions of paragraph 2 of Article 4 shall 
apply, and not the provisions of para- 
graph 3. That is one view of the matter. 
On the other hand, a double defiance of 
the Covenant and of some of the provi- 
sions of this treaty is contemplated. We 
have not only an alleged breach of Article 
2 of the present treaty or a breach of 
Articles 42 and 43 of Versailles, but the 
wrongdoer is also supposed to refuse to 
submit a dispute for peaceful settlement 
or to comply with an arbitral or judicial 
decision. This conjunction of alleged 
evildoing might fairly be interpreted as 
constituting a “flagrant” act, thus bring- 
ing the whole transaction under the pro- 
vision of paragraph 3 of Article 4. 

The difficulties of interpretation of both 
paragraphs 2 and 3 of Article 4 having 
just been pointed out, it would be need- 
less repetition to go over them here. 

One is left in doubt as to what is gained 
by treating this conjunction of misdeeds 
(presumably on the part of Germany) as 
a separate case, when one of its com- 
ponent parts (the breach of Article 2 of 
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the present treaty and Articles 42 and 43 
of the Treaty of Versailles) has already, 
in itself, been made sufficient ground for 
immediate resort to arms by Great Brit- 
ain, France, Italy, and Belgium. 


An Innocuous Provision 


The last paragraph of this article reads 
as follows: 


Where one of the powers referred to in 
Article 3, without committing a violation of 
Article 2 of the present treaty or a breach 
of Article 42 or 43 of the Treaty of Ver- 
sailles, refuses to submit a dispute to peace- 
ful settlement or to comply with an arbitral 
or judicial decision, the other party shall 
bring the matter before the Council of the 
League of Nations and the Council shall pro- 
pose what steps shall be taken; the high 
contracting parties shall comply with these 


proposals. 


The most important inquiry raised by 
this paragraph is the oft-repeated one, as 
we go through these Locarno agreements, 
concerning the effect of provisions giving 
directions to the Council of the League of 
Nations. Note the language above—“and 
the Council shall propose what steps shall 
be taken.” Again the part speaking for 
the whole. 


Conclusion 


Article 5 does not seem to extend the 
independent war-making powers of the 
signatories beyond the limits fixed by Ar- 
ticle 4. On the other hand, the extension 
of these powers beyond those fixed by the 
Covenant are given another recognition. 

The two guaranty provisions (Articles 
4 and 5) draw the teeth of the League in 
respect to any alleged breach of certain 
engagements, provided the parties chance 
to call the breach a flagrant one. To this 
extent they constitute a repeal of Articles 
10, 11, 12, 13, 15, and 16 of the Cove- 
nant. 

Articles 6 and 7 


Article 6 has already been quoted as a 
limitation upon all the provisions of the 
present treaty. 

Article 7 reads as follows: 


The present treaty, which is designated to 
insure the maintenance of peace and is in 
conformity with the Covenant of the League 


of Nations, shall not be interpreted as re- 
stricting the duty of the League to take 
whatever action may be deemed wise and 
effectual to safeguard the peace of the world. 


The intent is doubtless good ; yet again 
we notice imperious language—“shall not 
be interpreted as restricting the duty of 
the League,” etc. Shall not be inter- 
preted by whom? By the Council? By 
the Court? By the signatories? And 
what, in fact, is to happen if the impera- 
tives laid upon the League in this treaty 
prove to be different in the event from 
“whatever action may be deemed wise and 
effectual ?” ete. 


The Impotence of the League 


We now come to Article 8, which con- 
tains a startling provision. It reads as 
follows : 


The present treaty shall be registered at 
the League of Nations in accordance with 
the Covenant of the League. It shall remain 
in force until the Council, acting on a re- 
quest of one or other of the high contracting 
parties, notified to the other signatory pow- 
ers three months in advance, and voting at 
least by a two-thirds majority, decides that 
the League of Nations insures sufficient pro- 
tection to the high contracting parties; the 
treaty shall then cease to have effect on the 
expiration of a period of one year from such 
decision. 


Then, at present, we are to assume that 
the League of Nations does not insure 
“sufficient protection?” Must the League 
by silence, after the registration of this 
treaty, thus acquiesce in a declaration of 
its own impotence ? 


It is, of course, true that the will of 
England and France, or, indeed, of either 
one of them, can frustrate any protective 
effort which other members of the League 
might desire to put forth. But why force 
an invalid to proclaim his own weakness? 
What is gained? 

The true meaning of this extraordinary 
provision is probably something like this: 
Through it and through paragraph 4, 
France declares that Germany shall not 
be a member of the League unless and 
until England and Italy pledge them- 
selves, by something more than the exist- 
ing Covenant, to join with France in case 
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she and her friends see a flagrant and 
menacing breach by Germany of certain 
Covenant provisions. France is content 
now to withdraw her opposition to the 
temporary pacification of Europe on re- 
ceiving from the two powers named en- 
gagements which leave them substantially 
free from Covenant handicaps in resorting 
to war in a Franco-German quarrel. It is 
tenuous engagement. The amount of 
assistance which the guarantors are to sup- 
ply to the injured party is left to their own 
judgment. And, as we have seen, in mak- 
ing a new structure while endeavoring at 
the same time not to raze the old one from 
the ground, complications of procedure 
result which in moments of trial would 
create great confusion. We should then 
hear only the old cry, “To your tents, 
O Israel!” 


Conclusion as to Article 8 


It seems rather a grievous thing that 
the League of Nations should be substan- 
tially required by this article to pro- 
claim its present helplessness. And again 
we find the mark of the master under- 
taking in this article to impose upon the 
Council of the League a procedure un- 
known to the Covenant. 


Arbitration Treaties 


We may now pass to consideration of 
the arbitration treaties. 

In Article 1 (part 1) we read as fol- 
lows: 


All disputes of every kind between Ger- 
many and Czechoslovakia with regard to 
which the parties are in conflict as to their 
respective rights, and which it may not be 
possible to settle amicably by the normal 
methods of diplomacy, shall be submitted for 
decision either to an arbitral tribunal or to 
the Permanent Court of International Jus- 
tice, as laid down hereafter. It is agreed 
that the disputes referred to above include 
in particular those mentioned in Article 13 
of the Covenant of the League of Nations. 

This provision does not apply to disputes 
arising out of events prior to the present 
treaty and belonging to the past. 


The opening phrase, “all disputes of 
every kind,” is limited in two ways: First, 
the disputes in question must be concern- 
ing “respective rights.” 
must not belong to the past. 


Second, they 
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Both of these provisions have already 
received some attention in the discussion 
of Article 3 of the security pact. So 
extraordinary are they that one might be 
tempted to forego all discussion of the 
arbitration treaties until time shall have 
evolved a category of events in Europe 
“not belonging to the past” and not falling 
under the Treaty of Versailles. 

Yet, withal, these documents have been 
made to bulk largely in publicity; they 
have been made to appear to many simple 
minds as guarantors of definite peace in 
Europe. They are, therefore, worthy of 
some examination, if only to make clearer 
the difficulties that must arise in their 
attempted application. 


“Rights” vs. Other Matters of Dispute 


The attempt to set up a category of 
disputes about rights as distinguishable 
from “other disputes” appears in Article 
3 of the security pact. In the arbitration 
treaty endeavor seems to be made to 
emphasize or amplify that distinction. No 
definition, however, is given to simplify 
the confusing task left to those who may 
try to apply these treaties. The examples 
of disputes “suitable for submission to 
arbitration” appearing in Article 13 of 
the Covenant are cited in the new treaties; 
but these examples have never been taken 
as conclusive. 

Assuming, however, that, somehow and 
by some authority, the distinction in ques- 
tion shall be made, it serves as a basis for 
dividing the arbitration treaties into Part 
I and Part II. Part I begins with the 
provisions above quoted, followed by 
articles describing the new conciliation 
commission. Part II reads as follows: 


Article 17. All questions on which the 
German and Czechoslovak governments shall 
differ, without being able to reach an ami- 
cable solution by means of the normal meth- 
ods of diplomacy, the settlement of which 
cannot be attained by means of a judicial 
decision, as provided in Article 1 of the 
present treaty, and for the settlement of 
which no procedure has been laid down by 
other conventions in force between the par- 
ties, shall be submitted to the Permanent 
Conciliation Commission, whose duty it shall 
be to propose to the parties an acceptable 
solution and in any case to present a report. 
The procedure laid down in Articles 6 and 
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15 of the present treaty shall be applicable. 

Article 18. If the two parties have not 
reached an agreement within a month from 
the termination of the labors of the Per- 
manent Conciliation Commission, the ques- 
tion shall, at the request of either party, be 
brought before the Council of the League of 
Nations, which shall deal with it in ac- 
cordance with Article 15 of the Covenant of 
the League. 


Probably the framers of this treaty 
would hold that the disputes falling under 
Articles 17 and 18 are those sometimes 
called “political,” while those falling un- 
der Part I, Article 1, above quoted, would 
be of the so-ralled judicial or judiciable 
or justiciable or juridical variety. 

If, indeed, the peace of Europe is to be 
left to the keeping of legalistic minds, in 
which these ghosts are walking as though 
they were realities, then is our case hope- 
less. Will it not be sufficient to remind 
the reader that even intervention by one 
State in the domestic affairs of another is 
dignified by the name of “right” in many 
grave works on international law? 

And it was a “right” of reprisal which 
Great Britain alleged in answer to our 
claims of wrong done to our neutral 
“rights” just before the War of 1812. 
The submarine campaign by Germany was 
likewise described as based upon the 
“right” of reprisal. And so endlessly. 
Treaty rights, political rights, interna- 
tional law rights—all these merge by in- 
sensible degrees each into the other. 
They produce dissolving and reappearing 
pictures, such as the screen has made 
familiar to us all. They are not more 
solid. 

The task of delimiting these two classes 
of disputes is an impossible one. It has 
not been made easier by these treaties. 
Indeed, certain contradictions add to the 
confusion ; thus the security pact provides 
that disputes as to their “respective 
rights” “shall be submitted to judicial 
decision.” In a separate paragraph it is 
provided that “all other disputes shall be 
submitted to a conciliation commission.” 
The arbitration treaties, on the other 
hand, provide (Article 2) that such dis- 
putes (referring to “respective rights”) 
may, by agreement between the parties, 
be submitted to a conciliation 
commission. 


In the security pact a dispute, when not 
settled by the Conciliation Commission, 
is to be referred to the Council of the 
League. The language used seems to 
cover all cases of appeal from the Con- 
ciliation Commission. On the other hand, 
the arbitration treaties provide that un- 
settled disputes over “rights” shall be ap- 
pealed from the Conciliation Commission 
to the Permanent Court or to an arbitral 
court. 


“Settle” or “Submit” 


It is to be noted that both in Article 1 
and in Article 17 the undertaking with 
respect to disputes (of the two kinds en- 
deavored to be established) is for sub- 
mission only. It may be conceded for the 
moment that an agreement to observe the 
decrees of an arbitral court or the Court 
of International Justice makes an agree- 
ment to settle a dispute. But if a dispute 
is submitted, either directly or by appeal, 
under a statute which contemplates the 
possible failure of the tribunal to reach a 
compulsive decision on the question sub- 
mitted, then an agreement to submit a 
dispute is not equivalent to an agreement 
to settle. It follows that all the disputes 
which are appealable to the Council of the 
League of Nations under these arbitra- 
tion treaties may receive no settlement by 
the League, and this in spite of the ap- 
pearance of the word “settle” in Article 
3 of the security pact where it is applied 
to disputes between Germany, France, and 
Belgium. Meanwhile the apparently final 
and inclusive words of Article 3 are 
widely quoted to support the opinion that 
those bellicose nations have definitely 
agreed to “settle” by amicable means all 
disputes between them. 

The very word “settled” disappears 
from the arbitration treaties, which are 
presumed to give specific expression to the 
general undertabing for “peaceful settle- 
ment” made in the Security Pact. 

We may conclude that in effect these 
agreements have made no change in the 
probable fate of a “political dispute” as 
compared with that which it would receive 
under the Covenant. The interposition of 
the Council of Conciliation between the 
disputants and the League Council im- 
poses theoretically a delay or cooling-off 
period. 
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Change of the Covenant 


These stipulations now require that 
no disputes, except those mentioned in 
Article 4 of the security pact, shall go 
directly to the Council. A modification in 
League procedure is thus established by 
the Locarno parties among themselves. 
The liberty thus taken with the Cove- 
nant may be countenanced as falling un- 
der the provisions of Article 21 of the 
Covenant, provided, however, that they are 
not set forth as affecting any other par- 
ties than those who make the new stipula- 
tions. The present treaty, however, is 
more presumptuous. Thus Article 20 
reads as follows: 


The present treaty continues applicable as 
between the high contracting parties even 
when other powers are also interested in the 
dispute. 

Suppose a non-signatory interested 
power demands that the established Cove- 
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nant procedure shall be followed? Sup- 
pose even that one of the signatory powers, 
discovering some possible disadvantage to 
it in following the new procedure, should 
claim a right to the old procedure under 
the provisions of Article 21, which reads 
as follows: 


“The present treaty, which is in conformity 
with the Covenant of the League of Nations, 
shall not in any way affect the rights and 
obligations of the high contracting parties 
as members of the League of Nations, and 
shall not be interpreted as restricting the 
duty of the League to take whatever action 
may be deemed wise and effectual to safe 
guard the peace of the world. 


Certainly, we have here additional 
grounds for a dispute over a dispute. We 
discover that peaceful settlements are to 
be approached over wire entanglements in- 
stead of open and broad paths. 
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III. FRANCE AND HER DEBTS 


N OUR discussion of Germany and her 

problem of reparation payments in the 
preceding article of this series we were 
dealing with a debtor nation and a situa- 
tion in which the principal emphasis is on 
that nation’s international trade position. 
The situation with which we have to deal 
in the case of France is different in several 
important respects. France is not only a 
debtor, but she is a creditor as well. She 
faces, therefore, the problem not alone of 
paying, but also of collecting, debts. More- 
over, while her international trade posi- 
tion is also a vital matter, the principal 
difficulty in her situation is internal 
finance, or the State budget. Finally, 
while in the case of Germany the domes- 
tic debt is of little moment, in the case of 
France the domestic debt is a dominating 
factor in the situation. 


France as a Debtor and a Creditor 


When the World War broke out, the 
French Government owed nothing abroad, 


while the people of France had no less than 
45 billion francs invested in other coun- 
tries. Foreign investments in France 
were equal to only 7 billion francs, mak- 
ing France a net creditor to the extent of 
about 38 billion francs. The whole of the 
public debt of France was domestic. 

The war transformed France from a 
creditor to a debtor nation. The follow- 
ing figures tell the story of France’s in- 
ternational debt position: 

On January 1, 1925, the French Gov- 
ernment owed abroad—principally to 
Great Britain and the United States—no 
less than 40 billion francs in gold. Of 
this amount, equivalent to about 145 bil- 
lions as expressed in the depreciated paper 
franc, 125 billions comprised the so-called 
“political” debt, or the sum borrowed by 
the French Government from the treas- 
uries of Great Britain and the United 
States “for strictly war purposes.” The 
remaining 20 billions represented the 
“commercial” debt, or all other foreign 
borrowings of the French Government. 
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On that date France also owed abroad no 
less than 40 billion francs on account of 
foreign investments in France, municipal 
and industrial borrowings, foreign hold- 
ings of paper francs, etc. The total in- 
debtedness of France was thus 185 billion 
paper francs, calculated at the December, 
1924, value of the franc. 

At the same time France was also a 
creditor to the extent of 58 billion francs. 
Of this amount 43 billions represented 
the value of French investments abroad, 
some foreign securities having been sold 
during the war, while 15 billion francs 
was the amount of French loans to her 
allies during and after the war. 

Finally, France is the principal credi- 
tor of Germany on the reparation account. 
However, the exact amount that France 
will receive from Germany can scarcely be 
considered as definitely settled. Under 
interallied agreement she is entitled to 52 
per cent of whatever payments Germany 
makes on the reparation account proper. 
But the whole reparation situation is still 
too uncertain to permit of an accurate 
capitalization of the French share and its 
inclusion in the assets of France as a 
creditor. 

Leaving aside the reparation account, 
we find that at the beginning of 1925 
France was a net debtor to the extent of 
127 billion paper francs. Whether or not 
her eventual share of Germany’s repara- 
tion debt will be sufficient to offset this 
net indebtedness still remains to he seen. 
A rough capitalization of France’s share 
of the annuity fixed by the Dawes Plan 
gives a figure somewhat smaller than the 
above net indebtedness. 

Of the foreign debts owed directly by 
the French Government, provision is made 
in the French budget only for meeting 
payments on the so-called “commercial” 
debts. On the numerous items compris- 
ing this group of obligations, France 
makes regular payments, more than one- 
half of the total sum going to the United 
States. No payments at all are made at 
present on account of the “political” debt, 
which makes up about six-sevenths of the 
total foreign debt of the French Govern- 
ment. 

While France is making no payments on 
her political debt, neither is she receiving 
any payments from her own political credi- 
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tors. The French budget shows no re- 
ceipts on account of the 15 billion francs 
which France has loaned to her allies dur- 
ing and after the war. France does re- 
ceive, however, her share of Germany’s 
reparation payments under the Dawes 
Plan. During the first year of the opera- 
tion of the plan these amounted to 452 
million gold marks, equivalent to about 2 
billion paper francs. 


Negotiations with Creditors and Debtors 

Last year France made her first serious 
attempt to negotiate a settlement of her 
war debts, when the French Minister of 
Finance, M. Caillaux, visited London and 
Washington. 

In London, M. Caillaux negotiated with 
the British Government a tentative agree- 
ment for the repayment of the French 
debt to Great Britain. In the course of 
these negotiations the British proposed a 
settlement on the basis of annual payments 
by France amounting to 12% million 
pounds sterling (a little over 60 million 
dollars) over a period of 62 years, which 
was accepted by France, subject, however, 
to further discussion of several other im- 
portant points. 

With the British negotiations out of 
the way, M. Caillaux proceeded to Wash- 
ington, where he laid before our World 
War Foreign Debt Commission a proposal 
involving the payment by France of 25 
million dollars a year during the first five 
years, 30 million dollars a year during the 
next five years, 60 million dollars a year 
during the following ten years, and 90 mil- 
lion dollars during the following 42 years. 
These payments would be considered as ex- 
tinguishing the total indebtedness. In 
making this proposal, M. Caillaux stated 
that the French Government sought to 
apply to the settlement of its American 
debt the same principles that underlie the 
Franco-British settlement. 

The French offer was rejected by our 
Debt Commission, on the ground that the 
payments offered were too small, even on 
the basis of the principles of the Franco- 
British settlement. The French then 
made a new tentative offer, involving pay- 
ments spread over a 68-year period, with 
40 millions paid annually during the first 
5 years, 60 millions annually during the 
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following 7 years, and 100 millions annu- 
ally during the remaining 56 years. This 
offer was also rejected by our Commission, 
on the ground that the total payments 
would equal only the principal of the debt 
and interest at the rate of less than 1 per 
cent per annum. A counter proposal was 
made to the French that the question be 
left in abeyance for five years, when it 
would be taken up again, France in the 
meantime paying 40 million dollars a 
year, which would be applied to current 
interest. 

As in his negotiations with Great 
Britain, M. Caillaux took his proposal to 
Paris to lay it before his colleagues; but 
almost immediately after his return to 
France he was defeated in the Chamber 
of Deputies and resigned his post. With 
his downfall the question of the debt set- 
tlements entered upon a period of new 
delays. 

As far as her debtors are concerned, 
France has not succeeded as yet in making 
any definite arrangements for repayment. 
She is now negotiating with Russia, her 
principal debtor; of these negotiations we 
shall speak in a later article; and she has 
accepted the Dawes Plan for the regula- 
tion of the reparation payments due her. 


France’s Capacity to Pay 


During the last two or three years the 
principle of capacity to pay has come to be 
generally accepted in connection with in- 
ternational debt settlements. France gave 
her formal approval to this principle when 
she accepted the Dawes Plan, and the 
American Foreign Debt Commission has 
also accepted the validity of this principle. 
For example, in a statement issued on 
October 1, 1925, the Commission said : 


We believe it is fully recognized by both 
commissions that the only basis of negotia- 
tions fair to both peoples is the principle of 
the capacity of France to pay. The nub of 
the difficulty of the two commissions arises 
from a difference in judgment as to the 
future capacity of France to pay, without, 
as we have stated, undermining her economic 
and social fabric; and this difficulty narrows 
itself to the future rather than to the 
present, for we are prepared to accept the 
views of the French Commission as to the 
immediate difficulties of France. 
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The proposal of the American Commis- 
sion to postpone the final settlement of the 
French debt for five years arose from this 
difference of opinion as to future paying 
capacity. At the end of five years, it was 
hoped, the factors involved in determin- 
ing the capacity of France to pay would 
become clearer. 

The capacity of France to meet her war- 
debt obligations is governed by the factors 
which were set forth in the first article 
of this series. In the first place, the 
French Government must be able to col- 
lect from the French people not only 
enough taxes to cover domestic expendi- 
tures, but enough to provide also for the 
payment of the foreign debt. In the 
second place, the French Government 
must be able to purchase with these funds 
derived from taxation the necessary dol- 
lars and pounds in which the foreign debts 
are payable. The French nation must, 
therefore, be able to sell to the rest of 
the world more goods and services than 
she buys from the world by an amount at 
least equivalent to the volume of the pay- 
ments to be made. In no other way can 
the necessary dollars and pounds be pro- 
cured. It should be observed here, how- 
ever, that France’s own collections from 
her debtors may be utilized in the pay- 
ment of her external obligations, thereby 
reducing the payments that would be re- 
quired out of her own resources. 


The Budget Problem 


Even before the war the French budget 
was seldom in balance, and as a result the 
public debt steadily increased. At the out- 
break of the World War the French public 
debt was, in fact, the largest in the world, 
standing at about 34 billion francs—a sum 
equivalent to roughly 12 per cent of the 
entire national wealth of the country. All 
of this debt, however, was owed to the 
French people. 

Throughout the war period and continu- 
ously to the present date the French Gov- 
ernment has not been able to raise suffi- 
cient sums in taxes to cover the current 
expenses. The huge deficits which have 
occurred have resulted in a vast increase 
in the public debt. From 34 billion francs 
in 1914 the debt had increased to 154 bil- 
lion francs at the end of 1918, and to about 
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340 billion francs at the end of 1925. Of 
this amount about 40 billion francs was 
foreign debt. Whereas in 1914 the public 
debt of France equaled about 12 per cent 
of the national wealth, by 1925 it was 
about 37 per cent; the foreign debt alone 
equaled 13 per cent of the national wealth. 
The results of this enormous increase in 
the public debt have been a constant dete- 
rioration of the government’s credit and a 
rise in the cost of borrowing. At the 
present time the government finds it nec- 
essary to pay in the neighborhood of 10 
per cent interest on bonds floated in the 
domestic market, whereas before the war 
the government could borrow at from 3 to 
4 per cent. 

In the years following the war one of 
the greatest causes of large budgetary defi- 
cits was the expenditure entailed in con- 
nection with the work of rebuilding the 
devasted area. It will be recalled that 
France was not willing to allow the re- 
construction to be done by German labor 
and material; French labor unions and 
building material interests naturally 
wanted to profit by the opportunity for 
work and the sale of goods which the 
reconstruction afforded. Accordingly the 
work was financed by the French Govern- 
ment, chiefly through the sale of recon- 
struction bonds. These expenditures have 
proved a major factor in the growth of 
the public debt since the war. At the 
present time, however, as the following 
figures will show, reconstruction is not so 
important a factor in producing the 
budget deficit as the accumulated interest 
charges on the public debt. 

In the year 1924 (the final figures for 
1925 are not yet available) French rev- 
enues from non-borrowed sources equaled 
about 29 billion francs and the total ex- 
penditures equaled approximately 45.5 bil- 
lion franes, leaving a deficit of 16.5 bil- 
lions. The principal items of expenditure 
were as follows: 


Billion 

francs 
Interest on the public debt.......... 16.5 
SE Re een eee 3.6 
BEMMATY CUBTOND oo6cccccccccccccccs 7.6 
Service expenditures ..............- 9.8 
Physical reconstruction ............- 8.0 


It will be seen that over one-third of the 
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total expenditures went for interest pay- 
ments and that about 45 per cent went 
for the fixed items of interest and pen- 
sions. A complete elimination of military 
expenditures, which in 1924 were greater 
than in 1913, would not eliminate half 
of the budget deficit. 


The French Tax Burden 


While it is possible that the French tax 
receipts might be somewhat increased, the 
figures show that the French tax burden 
is already extremely heavy. While income 
taxes are not as heavy in France as in 
some countries, French taxes as a whole 
compare favorably with the levies of Great 
Britain and the United States. In 1924 
the French taxes (actually collected) 
equaled approximately 19 per cent of the 
total national income. British tax col- 
lections equaled about 1814 per cent of 
the national income and United States 
taxes about 111% per cent of our national! 
income. In all cases national, State, and 
local taxes are included. The burden of 
taxation in France is really somewhat 
heavier than these figures indicate, for 
the reason that the national income per 
capita is relatively low, being $195 per 
capita as compared with $395 in Great 
Britain and over $600 in the United 
States. 

Most students of French fiscal affairs 
are agreed that the one real possibility 
of balancing the French budget lies in a 
reduction of the interest charges. Most 
students of the French political situation, 
however, agree that a reduction of the in- 
terest charges is politically extremely diffi- 
cult. Here is the crux of the French 
fiscal dilemma. 


International Financial Position 


The other side of the French problem, 
that of procuring the necessary foreign 
exchange with which to pay external debts, 
is not so difficult. Thus there is a sharp 
contrast between the problem of France 
and that of Germany. Thanks to the 
huge volume of tourist expenditures, 
France has a substantial net income from 
her international trade and service opera- 
tions. Owing to the stimulative effects of 
inflation, the country even had a favorable 
balance of trade during the years 1924 and 
1925. Like all countries that have passed 
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through a period of inflation. France has 
had a temporary commercial boom; but 
as soon as currency stabilization is 
achieved France will probably not have 
an excess of exports. Nevertheless, owing 
to the large earnings from the tourist 
trade and other services, she will probably 
still retain a net income from her inter- 
national operations. 

It is impossible to say what the long 
future will show with reference to French 
debt-paying capacity, for that depends 
upon economic developments which no one 
can now foresee or measure. All one can 
say is that for the present and for the 
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near future France is not in a position 
to make payments from her own resources. 
Instead of the necessary budget surplus, 
she has a huge budget deficit. Until she 
can work out some solution of her domes- 
tic fiscal difficulties, she will not be able 
to meet her foreign obligations. If some 
sort of a debt settlement were effected and 
large foreign loans were then granted to 
France, she might, for a time, be able to 
meet debt payments out of the proceeds 
of the loans. But such a procedure would 
not in reality mean a reduction in the 
total of the French debt. It might, on 
the contrary, mean an increase. 


NEEDED A WORTHY MEMORIAL 
TO JAMES MADISON 


By ARTHUR DEERIN CALL 


MONUMENT points like a fixed fin- 

ger to the ideals of its builder. The 
world rears monuments to its great and to 
its loved ones, in spirit honoring them and 
itself. America has many monuments; 
but among them all there stands no ade- 
quate memorial to “the greatest construc- 
tive statesman our country has produced” 
—James Madison. 

It was Gaillard Hunt, editor of the 
writings of Madison and author of the 
best life of him—none too well written— 
who, in an address in Orange, Virginia, 
August 14, 1919, said: “James Madison 
was the greatest constructive statesman 
our country has produced.” Upon this 
the one hundred seventy-fifth anniversary 
of his birth, it is peculiarly fitting, there- 
fore, to consider and to weigh the major 
services of this man. 

Our Interest in the Superlative 

The “greatest constructive statesman 
We, especially we Americans, it is said, 
have a weakness for the superlative. It 
gratifies us to be told that Demosthenes 
was the “greatest orator” of all time; that 
Solomon was the “wisest man” that ever 
lived; that the Washington Monument is 
the “tallest structure” of its kind in the 
world; that we are “the greatest nation” 
in all the earth; that the three “greatest 
statesmen” of the nineteenth century were 
Lincoln, Bismarck, and Cavour. What- 
ever the psychology, it pleases us to tag 
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something in terms of the superlative. 
Sometimes our superlatives are justified 
and appropriately applied. Gaillard 
Hunt’s superlative is of that kind. 


Statesman Defined 

A statesman is one who successfully 
links experience to the immediate needs 
and at the same time unto the enduring 
benefit of the State. Such was the man 
who led the raw recruits of thirteen bick- 
ering States to victory in 1782, over the 
trained red-coats of Britain; who presided 
over the Federal Convention of 1787, and 
who served as President through the first 
eight years of our United States of Amer- 
ica. Such was John Adams, the Patrick 
Henry of New England, bearer of the 
brunt of battle for independence, “Colos- 
sus of the debate ;” who, later, in the midst 
of intrigue in his own cabinet and faced 
with a great opposition in the negotiations 
with France, placed his fate in the hands 
of history and stood forth against his 
party, a great American. Such was Alex- 
ander Hamilton, who, as the first Secre- 
tary of the Treasury, “smote the rock of 
national resources and an abundant 
stream of revenue came forth,” who 
“touched the dead corpse of the public 
credit and it sprung upon its feet.” Such 
was Thomas Jefferson, author of the Dec- 
laration of Independence, of the ordinance 
of 1787, diplomat, learned in the arts and 
sciences, master of men, political genius, 
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friend of the “man of no importance.” 
All these were men who linked experience 
to the immediate needs and unto the fu- 
ture benefit of this country. They were 
statesmen. 

But “the greatest constructive states- 
man our country has produced” was James 
Madison, because he, probably more than 
any other man, linked experience to the 
needs of the new government and deter- 
mined modes of growth and achievement 
of our United States—modes apparently 
permanent as they have been useful. 
Thanks largely to him, our Constitution 
is today the oldest continuous constitution 
of the oldest continuous government in 
the world. 

Lesser Foundations of Madison’s Reputation 

Hunt’s characterization of the “little 
man of Montpelier” is true, not because 
of Madison’s services as the fourth Presi- 
dent of these United States, from March 
4, 1809, to March 4, 1817, the choice of 
Jefferson who “loved him as a son” and 
who had retained him as Secretary of 
State through eight years; not because he 
was our War President through the war 
commonly known as the War of 1812; not 
because he was a modest man free of all 
vainglory—a fact; not because of those 
last nineteen years of private life, sur- 
viving his friend Jefferson by a decade; 
not because of the final pictures of him 
meditative, yet useful, amid his books and 
friends, farming, raising Merino sheep 
and other animals, condemning nullifica- 
tion and secession as in no sense akin to 
his Virginia resolutions, as, indeed, “twin 
heresies” which “ought to be buried in 
the same grave ;” serving as rector of the 
University of Virginia. 

After his death, June 28, 1836, there 
was found among his papers one entitled 
“Advice to My Country.” This document 
reads as follows: 

As this advice, if it ever see the light, will 
not do so till I am no more, it may be con- 
sidered as issuing from the tomb, where 
truth alone can be respected, and the happi- 
hess of man alone consulted. It will be en- 
titled, therefore, to whatever weight can be 
derived from good intentions, and from the 
experience of one who has served his coun- 
try in various stations through a period of 
forty years; who espoused in his youth, and 
adhered through his life, to the cause of its 


liberty ; and who has borne a part in most 
of the great transactions which will consti- 
tute epochs of its destiny. 

The advice nearest to my heart and deep- 
est in my convictions is, that the union of 
the States be cherished and perpetuated. 
Let the open enemy to it be regarded as a 
Pandora with her bor opened, and the dis- 
guised one as the serpent creeping with his 
deadly wiles into Paradise. 


Fine as is this utterance, it is not suf- 
ficient to stamp its author as “the great- 
est constructive statesman our country 
has produced.” 

James Madison was born March 16, 
1751. One of his ancestors patented 
nearly five thousand acres of Virginia, 
afterwards incorporated in the County 
of Orange. James, being the eldest 
of seven children, four boys and three 
girls, inherited this estate, afterward 
called “Montpellier.” Notwithstanding 
he was born in Port Conway, some fifty 
miles away, Montpellier was his home 
throughout his eighty-five years. He 
graduated from Princeton at eighteen, in 
1769, doing his junior and senior work in 
one year. He then took one year post- 
graduate work in Hebrew and the study 
of theology, under Witherspoon, return- 
ing to his home to serve as teacher of his 
brothers and sisters. His studies in the- 
ology led him to revolt at the religious in- 
tolerance rampant in Virginia and else- 
where at that time. Among his writings 
of that period is a letter to William Brad- 
ford, Jr., of Philadelphia, in which the 
young man did, for him, an unusual 
thing; he let himself go. He wrote: 

But away with politics! That dia- 
bolical, hell-conceived principle of persecu- 
tion rages among some; and, to their eternal 
infamy, the clergy can furnish their quota 
of imps for such purposes. There are at this 
time, in the adjacent country, not less than 
five or six well-meaning men in close jail for 
publishing their religious sentiments, which 
in the main are very orthodox. I have 
neither patience to hear, talk, or think of 
anything relative to this matter; for I have 
squabbled and scolded, abused and ridiculed, 
so long about it to little purpose that I am 
without common patience. 


Madison’s first public service of impor- 
tance was his championship of the prin- 
ciple of religious freedom, and of the pro- 
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hibition for America of an established 
church—principles still standing in the 
Virginia Bill of Rights. 


Summary of His Life 


Continue the summary of James Madi- 
son’s life. He became a member of the 
Committee of Safety in 1774—youngest 
member of the committee; a delegate to 
the Virginia Constitutional Convention of 
1776, which he called his “first entrance 
into public life’; and then a member of 
the First Virginia Assembly under his 
State’s new constitution, of the same year. 
Failing of election to the next Assembly 
because he refused to canvass for the 
office, he was made a member of the Gov- 
ernor’s Council. He was elected a dele- 
gate to the Continental Congress for 
1780-1783. He was again a member of 
the Virginia Assembly in 1784, and again 
of the Continental Congress in February, 
1787. He was a member of the Annap- 
olis Convention of 1786, of the Federal 
Convention of 1787, and of the first 
House of Representatives, 1789-1797. He 
was the author of the Virginia Resolu- 
tions of 1798, and still again a member 
of the Virginia Assembly in 1799-1800. 
He was Secretary of State under Jeffer- 
son from 1801 to 1809. He was elected 
President by the Democratic Party in 
1808 and again in 1812. Save for his 
services as a delegate to the Virginia Con- 
stitutional Convention of 1829, March 4, 
1817, marked the end of his forty years 
of public life. But these facts in them- 
selves, impressive as they are, do not war- 
rant the claim that he is “the greatest 
constructive statesman our country has 
produced.” 


Judged by His Contemporaries 


Contemporaries recognized his great- 
ness. When a joint resolution was re- 
ported by the Library Committee to the 
Congress to purchase the copyright of 
Madison’s manuscript work, Senator 
Asher Robbins, speaking before the Sen- 
ate, February 18, 1837, said: 

I consider this work of Mr. Madison, now 
proposed to be given to the world under the 
patronage of this government, as the most 
valuable one to mankind that has appeared 
since the day when Bacon gave to the world 
“Novum Organum.” 
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The Senator closed with this: 


If, then, this appropriation was merely to 
express a nation’s gratitude to a national 
benefactor, it would be the least it would 
become her to make. But, besides that, we 
are to consider that it is to purchase for this 
country, and for mankind, a treasure of in- 
struction whose value no man can measure, 
no figures can express. 


One of Mr. Madison’s biographers, Syd- 
ney Howard Gay, says: 

If we may trust the reports of his con- 
temporaries, though he wanted some of the 
graces of oratory, he was not wanting in 
the power of winning and convincing. His 
arguments were often, if not always, pre- 
vjared with care. If there was no play of 
fancy, there was not forgetfulness of facts. 
If there was lack of imagination, there was 
none of historical illustration, when the sub- 
ject admitted it. If manner was forgotten, 
method was not. His aim was to prove and 
to hold fast; to make the wrong clear and 
to put the right in its place; to appeal to 
reason, not to passion nor to prejudice; to 
try his cause by the light of clear logic, hard 
facts, and sound learning; to convince his 
hearers of the truth as he believed in it, not 
to take their judgment captive by surprise 
with harmonious modulation and grace of 
movement. 

Following Mr. Madison’s death, there 
was mourning throughout the country. 
Public meetings were held. September 
2%, 1836, there was such a meeting in the 
Odeon at Boston. The program of the 
exercises was as follows: 


ORDER OF PERFORMANCES 
in the 
ODEON, 

Tuesday, September 27th, 1886, 
Occasioned by the Decease of 
JAMES MADISON, 
Formerly 
President of the United States. 





I. Voluntary on the Organ—By G. J. WEsB. 





II. Prayer by Rev. Dr. LOWELL. 





III. Op—E—By the Choir of the Boston Acad- 
emy of Music. 
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Poetry by PakK BENJAMIN, Music by 
G. J. WEBB. 


How shall we mourn the glorious dead? 
What trophy rear above his grave, 
For whom a nation’s tears are shed— 
A nation’s funeral banners wave! 


Let Eloquence his deed proclaim, 

From sea-beat strand to mountain goal; 
Let hist’ry write his peaceful name, 

High on her truth-illumed scroll. 


Let Poetry and Art through Earth 

The page inspire, the canvas warm— 
In glowing words record his worth, 

In living marble mould his form. 


A fame 80 bright will never fade, 
A name 80 dear will deathless be; 
For on our country’s shrine he laid 
The charter of her liberty. 


Praise be to God! His love bestowed 
The chief, the patriot, and the sage; 

Praise God! to Him our fathers owed 
This fair and goodly heritage. 


The sacred gift, Time shall not mar, 
But Wisdom guard what Valor won— 

While beams serene her guiding star, 
And Glory points to Madison! 





EuLtogy—By the Hon. John Quincy Adams. 





V. Hymn. 


O God, our help in ages past. 





VI. BENEDICTION. 


The address upon this occasion by John 
Quincy Adams, who himself had been 
President of these United States from 
1825 to 1829, is a masterpiece of histori- 
cal analysis and forensic power. Among 
other things, Mr. Adams remarked: 


Among the numerous blessings which it 
was the rare good fortune of Mr. Jefferson’s 
life to enjoy was that of the uninterrupted, 
disinterested, and efficient friendship of 
Madison. But it was the friendship of a 
mind not inferior in capacity and tempered 
with a calmer sensibility and a cooler judg- 
ment than his own. 
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In conclusion he said: 


The Lord is in the still small voice that 
succeeds the whirlwind, the earthquake, and 
the fire. The voice that stills the raging of 
the waves and the tumults of the people— 
that spoke the words of peace, of harmony, 
of union. And for that voice may you and 
your children’s children, “to the last syllable 
of recorded time,” fix your eyes upon the 
memory and listen with your ears to the life 
of James Madison. 


But nothing in all this would warrant 
us in calling James Madison “the great- 
est constructive statesman our country 
has produced.” 


The Larger Evidences 


The justification of this characteriza- 
tion of James Madison lies in the fact 
that he, probably more than any other 
man, let it be repeated, linked world ex- 
perience to the needs of a national gov- 
ernment, and determined modes of growth 
and achievement of our United States ap- 
parently permanent as they have been 
beneficent. He, more than any other man, 
brought about the call of the Federal 
Convention of 1787; he, more than any 
other man, was responsible for its success ; 
and he, more than any other man, brought 
about its acceptance by the people of the 
States. 


Call of the Federal Convention 


The period following the American 
Revolution was called by William Henry 
Trescot of that time, and later by John 
Fiske, “the critical period of American 
history.” James Madison lived in that 
period, and sensed, perhaps, as no other 
man, how critical it was. The war period 
from 1776 to 1782 was a period of com- 
bat. But war is a binding force. War 
unites a people. The recent World War 
united our America in one common aim. 
Following this war, however, we have been 
faced with certain outward-flying forces 
tending to disintergrate our unity of na- 
tional purpose. This was particularly the 
case following the Treaty of Paris, in 
1783. Pessimism permeated the States, 
burdened with their debts because of the 
war. The government was without credit. 
There were tariff barriers between States, 
Connecticut, for instance, taxing imports 
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from Massachusetts higher than imports 
from Great Britain. Some were carrying 
on war with the Indians—indeed, some 
warring with each other. Half-baked re- 
formers then, as always, flooded the coun- 
try with their weird panaceas. Organized 
bands were hurning buildings in Carolina 
and carrying on a rebellion in Massachu- 
setts. Property rights, law and order, 
union and self-government, liberty itself, 
seemed to be skidding to oblivion. Madi- 
son saw it all and determined to do every- 
thing in his power to stem the destructive 
onrush. 

The chaotic condition of the commerce 
between the States was illustrated, for ex- 
ample, by what was known as the “Po- 
tomac Question.” Maryland’s charter gave 
her jurisdiction over this river to the Vir- 
ginia shore; but Virginia claimed the 
privilege of free navigation of the Po- 
tomac. Smuggling was a common prac- 
tice. The evasion of State laws disturbed 
Madison, not so much because of the 
frauds themselves as because of the gen- 
eral weakness of the Confederacy, of which 
these were but symptoms. 

Madison complained to Jefferson, then 
in the Continental Congress, suggesting 
that he confer with the delegates from 
Maryland about the matter. Jefferson 
complied with this suggestion. Madison 
then moved in the Virginia Legislature 
for the appointment of commissioners to 
meet with commissioners from Maryland. 
This meeting of commissioners took place 
in Alexandria in the spring of 1785. The 
meeting was of great interest to Mr. 
Washington, who had recently become 
president of the Potomac Company, the 
purpose of which was to make the upper 
Potomac navigable and to open up a good 
road to the Ohio River—all with the 
thought of encouraging emigration west- 
ward. It soon developed that the Po- 
tomac was of interest not only to Mary- 
land and Virginia, but to Pennsylvania 
and Delaware—indeed, to all of the 
States. 

Because of the deplorable conditions of 
trade in Virginia, Madison was able to 
make use of the needs of the State in the 
interest of a conference of delegates from 
all the States. He prevailed upon the 


Virginia Legislature to pass a resolution, 
the result of which was the call of a con- 
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ference of commissioners of all the States 
to meet in Annapolis on the second Mon- 
day of September, 1786. On September 
11 of that year commissioners from the 
five States of Virginia, Delaware, Penn- 
sylvania, New Jersey, and New York 
showed up. The result of the conference 
of these commissioners was an address, 
written by Alexander Hamilton and 
signed by John Dickinson, urging a con- 
ference of delegates from all the States, 
to meet in Philadelphia on the second 
Monday of May, 1787, “to devise such 
further provisions as shall appear to be 
necessary to render the Constitution of 
the Federal Government adequate to the 
exigenvies of the Union.” 

Upon the initiative of James Madison, 
Virginia was the first to choose delegates 
to such a convention, the delegates being 
George Wythe, age 61; Edmund Ran- 
dolph, age 34; George Mason, age 61; 
James McClurg, age 40; John Blair, age 
55; James Madison, age 36; and George 
Washington, age 55. Had it not been for 
Madison, Washington would probably 
never have attended the convention. 


Success of the Convention 


To James Madison is largely due the 
success of the Federal Convention of 1787. 
The convention had been called for the 
second Monday of May, 1787. Not until 
eleven days later, the 25th, did a quorum 
of the delegates make a session possible. 
On the third day of the conference, May 
29, Mr. Edmund Randolph, of Virginia, 
submitted a plan for the organization of 
the government. This plan was the only 
plan discussed throughout the convention. 
Our Constitution grew directly out of it. 
The man who first outlined the plan was 
James Madison, who, in a letter to Ed- 
mund Randolph, under date of April 8, 
1787, set forth his ideas of what the new 
government should be. 

Mr. Madison’s place in the convention 
is familiar to every one who has given any 
attention to that great event. Only two 
men addressed the conference oftener than 
Mr. Madison—Gouverneur Morris and 
James Wilson. It became more and more 
clear, as the convention proceeded, “that 
the first man of the assemblage was James 
Madison.” William Pierce, a delegate 
from Georgia, kept some notes of his im- 
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pressions of the convention. In one of 
these notes he wrote: 


Mr. Madison is a character who has long 
been in public life; but, what is very re- 
markable, every person seems to acknowl- 
edge his greatness. He blends together the 
profound politician with the scholar. In the 
management of every great question he evi- 
dently took the lead in the convention, and 
tho’ he cannot be called an orator, he is a 
most agreeable, eloquent, and convincing 
speaker. From a spirit of industry and ap- 
plication, which he possesses in a most emi- 
nent degree, he always comes forward the 
best-informed man of any point in debate. 
The affairs of the United States, he perhaps 
has the most correct knowledge of, of any 
man in the Union. He has been twice a 
member of Congress and was always thought 
one of the ablest members that ever sat in 
that council. Mr. Madison is about 37 years 
of age, a gentleman of great modesty, with 
a remarkably sweet temper. He is easy and 
unreserved among his acquaintances and has 
a most agreeable style of conversation. 


This man Madison, later to be charac- 
terized by John Fiske as a political phi- 
losopher “worthy to rank with Montes- 
quieu and Locke,” was literally the cen- 
ter of the conference, for he chose a seat 
directly in front of George Washington, 
the presiding officer, with the other mem- 
bers on his right and left. He chose this 
place because, having had experience as 
reporter of the Continental Congress, he 
had set for himself the task of reporter of 
the convention. He was not absent a 
single day, nor more than a fraction of 
an hour in any day. He did not lose a 
“single speech, unless a very short one.” 
In the midst of this remarkable labor he 
found time to write to Jefferson, “I have 
taken lengthy notes of everything that has 
yet passed, and mean to go on with the 
drudgery, if no indisposition obliges me 
to discontinue it.” It was given to Mr. 
Jefferson to read Madison’s notes years 
after. Under date of August 10, 1815, he 
wrote to John Adams: 


Do you know that there exists in manu- 
script the ablest work of this kind ever yet 
executed, of the debates of the Constitutional 
Convention of Philadelphia in 1787? The 
whole of everything said and done there was 


taken dewn by Mr. Madison, with a labor 
and exactness beyond comprehension. 


On reading the remarks of Madison 
throughout those laborious days, one 
learns to appreciate not only the faithful 
attention to detail, but the large states- 
manship of the man. “The people were 
in fact the fountain of all power, and by 
resort to them all difficulties were gotten 
over,” he argued. It is in that spirit that 
he defended the plan of submitting the 
Constitution, the result of their handi- 
work, not to the legislature for ratifica- 
tion, but to conventions of delegates spe- 
cially elected by the people. 

But, still more important, when con- 
fronted with the question whether or not 
the new government should have power 
to coerce a recalcitrant State with force 
of arms, Mr. Madison said no. Such a 
plan was provided for in the Virginia 
resolution ; but when the matter came up 
in the fourth session, May 30, Mr. Mason, 
according to Madison, “observed that the 
present confederation was not only de- 
ficient in not providing for coercion and 
punishment against delinquent States; 
but argued very cogently that punishment 
could not, in the nature of things, be exe- 
cuted on the States collectively, and there- 
fore that such a government was neces- 
sary as could directly operate on indi- 
viduals, and would punish those only 
whose guilt required it.” Whereupon, the 
following day, Thursday, May 31, Mr. 
Madisou observed : 


. . . that the more he reflected on the use 
of force, the more he doubted the practica- 
bility, the justice, and the efficacy of it when 
applied to people collectively, and not indi- 
vidually. A union of the States con- 
taining such an ingredient seemed to provide 
for its own destruction. The use of force 
against a State would look more like a decla- 
ration of war than an infliction of punish- 
ment, and would probably be considered by 
the party attacked as a dissolution of all 
previous compacts by which it might be 
bound. He hoped that such a system would 
be framed as might render this recourse un- 
necessary, and moved that the clause be 
postponed.” 


The motion was, as he says, “agreed to 
nem. con.,” and the subject, although sub- 
sequently brought before the conference 
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in the session of June 15, by the New Jer- 
sey Plan, was never again seriously con- 
sidered. 

There can be no doubt of Mr. Madison’s 
influence upon the success of the Federal 
Convention. One must agree with Bow- 
ers, that “no one in either branch of Con- 
gress or at the head of any of the depart- 
ments had approached his services in the 
framing of the Constitution.” 


Ratifications of the Constitution 


Neither can there be any doubt of Mr. 
Madison’s influence in getting the new 
Constitution acceptable to the States. He 
returned to the Congress in New York 
in November, 1787, led in overcoming op- 
position there to the Constitution, inter- 
ested himself in the Revenue Bill, and in- 
troduced resolutions to establish three ex- 
ecutive departments of the government— 
a Department of Foreign Affairs, a Treas- 
ury Department, and a War Department. 

In the first session of the first Con- 
gress, June 8, 1789, Mr. Madison moved 
the consideration of certain amendments 
to the Constitution. By these amend- 
ments he hoped to disarm the opposition 
to the Constitution, particularly in Rhode 
Island and North Carolina, not to men- 
tion his own State of Virginia. After 
consideration in committee and adoption 
by the Senate and House, twelve amend- 
ments were forwarded by the President to 
the States. Of these twelve amendments, 
all but the first two were adopted by the 
States and declared in force December 15, 
1791. They satisfied the general demand 
for a “Bill of Rights” and helped im- 
measurably toward making the new Con- 
stitution palatable to the States. 

There remain two other reasons for 
crediting Mr. Madison with the ratifica- 
tions of the Constitution. Of the eighty 
papers making up the Federalist, John 
Jay wrote 5, Alexander Hamilton 51, and 
James Madison 29. There is not time 
here to add more than to say that Mr. 
Madison’s papers are in no sense inferior 
to those of his collaborators. He enjoyed 
the work. He would have written more 
had he not been called back to his State 
to aid there in the ratification of the Con- 
stitution. This leads to the other fact, 
that the ratification of the Constitution by 
Virginia, tenth thus to ratify, definitely 
settled the question of the acceptance of 
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the Constitution by the Union. This 
achievement, too, was due primarily to the 
statesmanship of James Madison. 

James Madison’s title as “the greatest 
constructive statesman our country has 
produced” can therefore be briefly sum- 
marized. The cause of religious freedom 
in Virginia, afterward extended in other 
States, was very appreciably advanced by 
James Madison. The call of the Federal 
Convention of 1787 can be definitely 
traced to the act of the Virginia Assem- 
bly in 1784, affecting trade on the Po- 
tomac River—an act introduced by James 
Madison; to the meeting of the commis- 
sioners in Alexandria and Mount Vernon 
in 1785, upon the initiative of James 
Madison ; to the invitation to the Thirteen 
States for a meeting of delegates at An- 
napolis in 1786, promoted by James Madi- 
son; to the call for a convention of dele- 
gates to meet in Philadelphia in 1787, 
and to the approval of such a convention 
by the Congress, both because of the in- 
fluence of James Madison. The success 
of that Federal Convention depended 
largely upon the plan, serving as a basis 
for the discussions of the convention, 
originally drafted by James Madison; 
upon the theory of the non-coercion of 
States, stood for by James Madison ; upon 
the first ten amendments, known as the 
Bill of Rights, drawn and successfully 
pleaded for by James Madison; upon the 
twenty-nine papers in the Federalist writ- 
ten by James Madison; upon the ratifica- 
tion of the Constitution by the State of 
Virginia because of the victory over such 
men as Patrick Henry, powerful George 
Mason, James Monroe, Benjamin Harri- 
son, and other Virginia giants of that day, 
by James Madison. 

In his work “Jefferson and Hamilton,” 
Claude G. Bowers says of Madison: 
“There was not a man in America who 
was his peer in the knowledge of consti- 
tutional law or history.” After Madison’s 
first great speech in the Virginia Conven- 
tion, June 6, 1788, John Marshall, who 
had listened to him, said in after years: 
“If convincing is eloquence, he was the 
most eloquent man I ever heard.” Fisher 
Ames, jealous opponent of Madison, con- 
fessed him to be “our first man.” In his 
book, “James Madison’s Notes and a So- 
ciety of Nations,” Doctor James Brown 
Scott, after reminding us that “the Con- 
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stitution of the more perfect Union has 
succeeded,” suggests that if different 
States and kingdoms should be inclined 
to substitute the regulated interdepend- 
ence of States for their unregulated in- 
dependence, “they need only turn for 
light and leading to the little man of 
Montpellier, who has preserved for all 
time an exact account of what took place 
in the conference of States in Philadel- 
phia in the summer of 1787. Although 
the ‘drudgery’ of the undertaking ‘almost 
killed him,’ it is fortunately a fact that, 
‘by an authentic exhibition of the objects, 
the opinions and the reasonings from 
which the new system of government was 
to receive its peculiar structure and or- 
ganization,’ we are now aware, as Mr. 
Madison then was, ‘of the value of such a 
contribution to the fund of materials for 
the history of the Constitution, on which 
would be staked the happiness of a young 
people, great even in its infancy, and pos- 
sibly the cause of liberty throughout the 
world.’ ” 


In Conclusion 


In other words, James Madison is en- 
titled to our special consideration not be- 
cause of any number of ordinary services 
to this government, not because of the 
judgment of his contemporaries, but be- 
cause he initiated the Federal Convention 
of 1787, saved the convention, and, more 
than any other man, got our Constitution 
acceptance at last by all of the States. No 
one has ever questioned James Madison’s 
title as “Father of the Constitution.” 

We Americans, always interested in the 
principles of justice, in the rights of the 
individual man, in the abolition of arbi- 
trary power, in the firm establishment of 
a government of laws and not of men, in 
the promotion of man’s liberty along the 
bright highway between anarchy and tyr- 
anny, principles embodied in the Constitu- 
tion, would honor both justice and our- 
selves, it would seem, were we to go about 
the business of rearing somewhere, some- 
how, a matured artistic conception of a 
worthy memorial to James Madison. 
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OUR TREATY WITH TURKLY 


(Nore.—Following are the documents re- 
lating to our treaty with Turkey signed at 
Lausanne, now pending in the Senate. (I) 
is the official summary, prepared by the De- 
partment of State, of the various articles of 
the treaty; (II) is the text of the Turkish 
declaration relating to the administration 
of justice; (III) is the text of the Turkish 
note to our Minister to Switzerland, relating 
to treatment of religious, charitable, etc., 
establishments in Turkey, and (IV) is the 
text of a letter to the governments of Great 
Britain, France, and Italy relating to the 
same subject.) 


I. Official Summary of the Treaty 


Preamble. The purpose of the treaty is 
to regulate the conditions of intercourse be- 
tween the United States and Turkey and 
to define the rights of their respective na- 
tionals in the territory of the other in ac- 


cordance with the principles of international 
law and on the basis of reciprocity. 

Article 1. Most-favored-nation treatment is 
accorded to the diplomatic oflicers of the two 
countries. 

Art. 2. Provides for the abrogation of the 
capitulations relating to the régime of for- 
eigners in Turkey, both as regards conditions 
of entry and residence and as regards fiscal 
and judicial questions. 

Art. 3. Nationals of the high contracting 
parties have full liberty of entry, travel, and 
residence upon conforming to the laws of the 
country, and shall enjoy protection in con- 
formity with international law. Their prop- 
erty shall not be taken without due process 
of law or without indemnity. They may, 


under the local laws and regulations in force, 
engage in every kind of profession, com- 
merce, etc., not forbidden by law to all for- 
eigners, They shall have the richt to possess 
and dispose of all kinds of movable property 
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on a footing of equality with the nationals 
of the country. As regards immovable prop- 
erty, the nationals of each country shall, in 
the territory of the other, enjoy the treat- 
ment generally accorded to foreigners by the 
laws of the place where the property is situ- 
ated, subject to reciprocity. They may own, 
lease, and construct buildings for residential 
purposes or any other purpose permitted by 
the present treaty. Upon conforming to the 
laws, they shall enjoy liberty of conscience 
and worship and shall, equally with the na- 
tionals of the country, have free access to the 
tribunals. 

Art. 4. Commercial, industrial, and finan- 
cial companies and associations, organized 
under the laws of the United States and Tur- 
key and maintaining head offices in the coun- 
try in which they are organized, shall be 
recognized by the other country, provided 
they pursue no aims contrary to its laws. 
They shal! be entitled to the same protection 
as that accorded to nationals in Article 3. 
Subject to the applicable laws, they shall have 
free access to the courts, Such companies and 
associations shall, subject to the laws in 
force in the country, have the right to ac- 
quire, possess, and dispose of every kind of 
movable property. As regards immovable 
property and the right to engage in commerce 
and industry, such companies shall enjoy, 
on condition of reciprocity, the treatment 
generally accorded by the laws in the locality 
where such companies are constituted. They 
shall be able freely to carry on their activities 
subject to the requirements of public order. 

Art. 5. Domiciliary visits and searches of 
dwellings, warehouses, factories, et cetera, 
of nationals or companies, as well as the in- 
spection of books, accounts, et cetera, shall 
take place only under the conditions and in 
the form prescribed by the laws with respect 
to the nationals of the country. 

Art. 6. The nationals of one country in 
the territory of the other shall not be sub- 
ject to military service and both individuals 
and companies shall be exempt from forced 
loans or other exceptional levies on property. 

Art. 7. The nationals of each country shall 
be accorded, in the territory of the other, the 
same treatment as natives in all matters con- 
cerning the colleciion of taxes, imposts, and 
other charges. The companies mentioned in 
Article 4 shall, on condition of reciprocity, 
enjoy the same treatment as any similar 
foreign company; but this article does not 


apply to exemption from taxes, etc., accorded 
to State institutions or to concessionaries of 
a publie utility. 

Art. 8. In matters of personal status and 
family law (e. g., marriage, divorce, dowry, 
adoption, etc.) and as regards movable prop- 
erty, the law of succession, liquidation, etc. 
citizens of the United States in Turkey shall 
be subject exclusively to the jurisdiction of 
the tribunals or other national authorities of 
the United States sitting outside of Turkey. 
This does not affect the special rights of 
consuls in matters of civil status under in- 
ternational law, or special agreements, nor 
does it preclude the Turkish tribunals from 
requiring proof regarding matters coming 
within the competence of the national tri- 
bunals of the interested parties. Turkish 
tribunals may also have jurisdiction in the 
above-mentioned cases provided all interested 
parties submit thereto in writing. 

Art. 9 provides for freedom of commerce 
and navigation between the two countries 
upon most-favored-nation treatment, subject 
to sanitary, police, and customs regulations. 
The merchant ships of the two countries shall 
not be subjected to higher tonnage dues or 
port charges than national vessels. However, 
this article and other provisions in the treaty 
do not apply to the coastwise trade. 

Art. 10. Merchant and war vessels and air- 
craft of the United States enjoy complete 
liberty of navigation and passage in the Dar- 
danelles, the Sea of Marmora, and the Bos- 
porus on a basis of equality with similar 
craft of the most-favored nation, subject to 
the rules relating to such navigation and 
passage of the Straits Convention of Lau- 
sanne of July 24, 1923. 

Art. 11. Most-favored-nation treatment as 
regards import duties is accorded to articles 
exported from one country to the other, and 
no export duty is to be levied higher than 
that imposed upon similar articles exported 
to any other foreign country. No prohibition 
or restriction shall be imposed upon the im- 
portation or exportation of an article which 
is not equally applied to those of the most- 
favored nation. Vessels and goods of the 
two countries shall be accorded the same 
facilities accorded to those of a third country, 
irrespective of any favors granted by the 
third State in return for special treatment. 
This article does not apply to the commerce 
between the United States and Cuba and the 
Panama Canal Zone, nor to special arrange- 
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ments between Turkey and the countries 
detached from the Ottoman Empire since 
1914. 

Art. 12. Most-favored-nation treatment is 
provided as regards the collection of con- 
sumption, excise, octroi, and other local taxes 
on merchandise. 

Art. 13. Most-favored-nation treatment is 
accorded all merchandise as regards transit 
warehousing, drawbacks, etc. 

Art. 14. No dues for tonnage, harbor, pilot- 
age, etc., shall be levied on any vessel which 
are not equaliy levied on national vessels. 

Art. 15. Any vessel carrying papers re- 
quired by its laws shall be deemed to be a 
vessel of the country whose flag it flies. 

Art. 16. Most-favored-nation treatment is 
accorded regarding patents, trade-marks, etc. 

Art. 17 to 26 define in detail the rights and 
duties of consular officers. 

Art. 27 provides for the protection of ship- 
wrecked vessels and the operations of sal- 
vage. 

Art. 28. For the purpose of the present 
treaty, the territories of the two countries 
are considered to comprise all land, water, 
and air over which sovereignty is exercised, 
except the Panama Canal Zone. 

Art. 29. No taxes are to be collected from 
American citizens for any taxable periods 
prior to the fiscal year 1922-1923 which, 
under the laws in force on August 1, 1914, 
were not applicable to them, Any taxes 
collected after May 15, 1923, on periods prior 
to the fiscal year 1922 will be returned, but 
no taxes collected before May 15, 1923, for 
periods prior to May 15, 1923, will be re- 
turned. 

Art. 30. All previous treaties between the 
United States and Turkey are abrogated. 
A new extradition treaty is to replace the one 
of 1874. 

Art. 31. The treaty shall come into force 
two months after the exchange of ratifica- 
tions. Articles 1 and 2 shall be permanent. 
Articles 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, and 8 shall be for the 
duration of seven years, while Articles 9 to 
28 shall remain in force for five years. If 
neither country notifies the other six months 
before the expiration of these periods of its 
intention to denounce any of the articles in 
question, they shall remain in force until 
the expiration of a period of six months from 
the date on which they shall have been de- 
nounced. 


Art. 32. The French, English, and Turkish 
text of this treaty shall be ratified. In case 
of differences, the French text shall prevail. 
Ratifications are to be exchanged at Constan- 
tinople as soon as possible. 


II. Turkish Declaration 


The Turkish delegation has already had 
occasion to state that the Government of 
the Grand National Assembly of Turkey is 
in a position to insure to foreigners before 
the Turkish courts all the safeguards of a 
good judicial system and to provide therefor 
in the full exercise of its sovereignty and 
without any kind of foreign interference. 
It is, nevertheless, disposed to institute in- 
vestigations and studies in order to introduce 
such reforms as may be justitied by the prog- 
ress of manners and civilization. 

In this spirit, the undersigned, acting in 
virtue of their full powers, desire to make 
the following declaration: 

1. The Turkish Government proposes to 
take immediately into its service, for such 
period as it may consider necessary, not being 
less than five years, a number of European 
legal counselors whom it will select from a 
list prepared by the Permanent Court of 
International Justice of The Hague from 
among jurists nationals of countries which 
did not take part in the war of 1914-1918 and 
who will be engaged as Turkish officials. 

2. These legal counselors will serve under 
the minister of justice; some will be posted 
in the city of Constantinople and others in 
the city of Smyrna. They will take part in 
the work of the legislative commissions, It 
will be their duty to observe, without inter- 
fering in the performance by the magistrates 
of their duties, the working of the Turkish 
civil, commercial, and criminal courts, and 
to forward to the minister of justice such 
reports as they may consider necessary; they 
will be competent to receive all complaints 
which may arise from the administration of 
justice in civil, commercial, or criminal mat- 
ters, the execution of sentences, or the appli- 
cation of the laws, with a view to bringing 
such complaints to the notice of the minister 
of justice in order to insure the strict ob- 
servance of the provisions of Turkish law. 

Similarly, they will be competent to re- 
ceive such complaints as may be caused by 
domiciliary visits, perquisitions, or arrests. 
Moreover, these measures shall, in the judi- 
cial districts of Constantinople and of 
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Smyrna, be brought, immediately after their 
execution, to the notice of the legal counselor 
by the local representative of the minister 
of justice; this official shall in such cases be 
competent to correspond directly with the 
legal counselor. 

3. In cases of minor offenses, release on 
bail shall always be ordered, unless such 
provisional release entails danger to public 
safety or impedes the investigation of the 
case. 

4. In civil or commercial matters all refer- 
ences to arbitration and clauses in agree- 
ments providing therefore are allowed, and 
the arbitral decisions rendered in pursuance 
thereof shall be executed on being indorsed 
by the president of the Court of First In- 
stance, who cannot refuse his indorsement 
unless the decision should be contrary to 
public order. 

5. The present declaration shall remain in 
force for a period of five years. 


III. Turkish Note to Our Minister 
Mr. MINISTER: 

I have the honor to inform Your Excel- 
lency that at one time during the discussions 
of the “Establishment” Convention signed at 
Lausanne on July 24, 1923, it had been 
planned to annex to the aforesaid convention, 
in the form of a declaration, certain provi- 
sions concerning the religious and philan- 
thropic institutions of the nationality of the 
three inviting powers. 

However, it was finally decided that this 
declaration should be replaced by letters 
from the Turkish delegation addressed to the 
three inviting powers. 

In transmitting to Your Excellency a copy 
of these identic letters, I have the honor to 
inform you that throughout the duration of 
the “Establishment” Convention in question, 
similar institutions of the nationality of the 
United States of America shall enjoy in Tur- 
key, under the same conditions, the same 
treatment as that accorded to the institutions 
of the powers referred to above. 


IV. Turkish Letter to the Powers 
LAUSANNE, July 24, 1923. 


EXcELLENCY: With reference to the “Estab- 
lishment” Convention signed at Lausanne to- 
day, and pursuant to the decision taken by 
the first committee at its meeting of May 19, 
1923, regarding the substitution of an ex- 
change of letters for the declaration, which 


was to have been annexed to the said con- 
vention, I have the honor to declare, in the 
hame of my government, that the latter will 
recognize the existence of [British, French, 
Italian] religious, scholastic, and medical es- 
tablishments and charitable institutions rec- 
ognized as existing in Turkey before October 
30, 1914, and that it will favorably examine 
the status of other {British, French, Italian] 
institutions of a similar character actually 
existing in Turkey on the date of the treaty 
of peace signed today, with a view to regu- 
larizing their position. 

The establishments and institutions men- 
tioned above will, as regards fiscal charges 
of every kind, be treated on a footing of 
equality with similar Turkish establishments 
and institutions and will be subject to ad- 
ministrative measures of a public character, 
as well as to the laws and regulations gov- 
erning the latter. It is, however, understood 
that the Turkish Government will take into 
account the conditions under which these 
establishments carry on their work and, in 
so far as schools are concerned, the practical 
organization of their teaching arrangements. 

I avail, etc., 

(Signed ) ISMET. 






News in Brief 






MEXICO AND THE UNITED StTATeEs will be 


brought much closer together through a new 
contract signed early in March between the 
Mexican Government and the Western Union 
and other telegraph and cable companies 
serving the two countries. There are many 
features in the new agreement, chief of 
which are the direct service between Mexico 
City and New York, a reduction of 50 per 
cent in the press-dispatch rate, the addition 
of night telegraph letters, money transfer 
service, and the insuring of the most direct 
route of transmission of messages, regard- 
less of the point of origin or destination; 
also, with a single relay in New York, Mexico 
ean have almost direct service to Cuba and 
to Spain by way of the New York-Azores 
cable. Mexico has hitherto refused to permit 
United States telegraph companies to operate 
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in her territory. The improved service to 
Mexico will shortly be extended to other 
republics in Central and South America, it 
is announced by the All-America Cables, Inc., 
lines. 


GEoRGE J. CARUANA, Roman Catholic Bishop 
of Porto Rico, has been appointed Apostolic 
Delegate to Mexico and Archbishop of 
Sebaste. Archbishop Caruana, it should be 
noted, is an American citizen and has been 
Bishop of Porto Rico for several years. 


FINAL ARRANGEMENTS ARE PRACTICALLY COM- 
PLETED by the Government of Mexico and 
one of the great engineering firms of the 
United States for the construction of a new 
irrigation system, the estimated cost of which 
will be $20,000,000. Appropriations have al- 
ready been made of 10,000,000 pesos to be 
expended during the present year. The 
projects are located in Chihuahua, Durango, 
Aguas Calientes, Nuevo Leon, Michoacan, 
and Lower California. The entire system 
will be completed in five years. 


THE INTER-AMERICAN CONGRESS OF WOMEN 
will meet in the city of Panama, June 18 to 
25, 1926, at the same time that the centenary 
of the first Pan-American Conference is to be 
celebrated in that city. The purposes of the 
congress are, in general, as follows: Discus- 
sion of the present status of women in each 
of the American countries represented; the 
interchange of ideas concerning the methods 
of advancing the feminist movement; the 
promotion of the fullest possible co-operation 
between all the women of the Americas. The 
agenda for the conference is divided into 
three main subjects: I, Child welfare; II, 
Education of women and girls; III, Legisla- 
tion affecting women. 


PRESIDENTIAL ELECTIONS TOOK PLACE in 
Brazil on March 1. Mr. Washington Luiz, 
former Governor of the State of Sao Paolo, 
was the sole candidate for the Presidency, 
and Mr. Mello Viana, former Governor of the 
State of Minas Geraes, was the candidate for 
Vice-President on the same ticket. The 
hewly elected officials will be inaugurated in 
November next. 


A NEW DEPARTMENT OF TROPICAL MEDICINE 
is to be established in connection with the 
University of Porto Rico. Dr. Robert Lam- 
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bert, well known to medical men for his dis- 
tinguished work in tropical diseases, has 
been designated by Columbia University to 
head the new department. It is hoped that 
the new school will develop into a great 
center for the study of tropical diseases, 
offering facilities to physicians and students 
from all the American republics. 


UNITY AMONG CHURCHES and peace among 
nations are the stated objects of a founda- 
tion established by Sir Henry Lunn, English 
capitalist and lay church leader. Sir Henry 
began life as a Methodist missionary in 
India. Later he became a business man and 
amassed a fortune, which is now to be de- 
voted largely to the new foundation. The 
board of trustees will be appointed and 
ready to function about March 31. During 
his business life Sir Henry has continually 
done much for unity. He has edited the 
Review of the Churches, which is to be con- 
tinued under the new arrangement. He has 
been accustomed each year to bring together 
a hundred or so church leaders in one of his 
Swiss hotels. Through his tourist companies 
he has arranged vacations and rest tours for 
clergymen and others. The amount of the 
new gift to peace and unity is not stated. 


A CONFERENCE OF THE LITTLE ENTENTE 
opened at Temesvar on February 10. Ques- 
tions of fundamental interest to Europe were 
considered. The attitude of the Entente to- 
ward the League of Nations, the Hungarian 
forgeries, and the policy toward Russia, all 
came up for discussion. Each minister was 
detinitely in favor of a Baikan pact when 
the time is ripe. Certain questions now at 
issue between some of the Balkan States, 
notably Jugoslavia and Greece, Jugoslavia 
and Bulgaria, make the immediate drawing 
of such a pact untimely. The foreign min- 
isters in the conference were Dr. Nincic for 
Jugoslavia, Dr. Benes for Czechoslovakia, 
and M. Duca for Rumania. 


E AMON DE VALERA, Irish Republican leader, 
resigned the Presidency of the Sinn Fein, 
following rejection of his motion favoring 
Republican representation in the Dail Et- 
reann and Ulster Parliament. The opposition, 
headed by Mary McSwiney and Father 
O’Flanagan, favored sticking to the original 
Republican policy of abstention. The vote 
defeating de Valera’s motion was 223 to 218. 
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Leon TrotTzkKy, in addition to his other 
governmental posts, has assumed the chair 
of journalism at the Moscow School of 
Journalism. 


THE GROSS DEBT OF THE FEDERAL GOVERN- 
MENT, according to a report of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce, was at the end of 1925 
4 per cent less than at the close of 1924. 
Customs receipts increased during the year 
about 1 per cent. 


MEXICAN CLOSING OF MISSION SCHOOLS has 
not, according to a missionary writing in the 
American Friend, caused any embarrassment 
to Friends’ missionaries. They have simply 
obeyed the laws. Competent Mexican teach- 
ers have been employed in the schools and 
Mexican ministers conduct the stated meet- 
ings for worship. Supervisory and co-opera- 
tive efforts in education and evangelism are 
quite open to Friends’ missionaries and they 
have found many more opportunities for serv- 
ice than they could accept. 


A CZECH-AUSTRIAN ARBITRATION TREATY 
was signed in Vienna in March and provides 
for obligatory arbitration. Judicial questions 
are to be submitted to a permanent council, 
with appeal to the Court of Arbitration at 
The Hague; other disputes, including polit- 
ical ones, must be submitted to this court, 
with possibility of joint appeal to the Perma- 
nent Court of International Justice at The 
Hague. 


Tue Viceroy oF INDIA REPORTS that India 
intends progressively to reduce her exports 
of opium until they are done away with en- 
tirely, except for medicinal purposes. Prac- 
tically the whole output of India is now sent 
to Far Eastern points for smoking purposes. 
This is the most important step since the 
opium conference in February, 1925, clearly 
indicating the pressure of public opinion 
abroad. 


THE CHINESE GOVERNMENT AT PEKING, in 
spite of discouragement over long-continued 
civil war and international controversies, has 
succeeded in forming a coalition cabinet after 
the resignation of Premier Hsu Shin-Ying. 
Chi Teh-Yao is the new premier. Dr. W. W. 
Yen was offered the post of foreign minister, 
but refused. 


Tue ITALIAN SENATE, on March 11, ap- 
proved a bill regulating the relations between 
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capitol and labor. By this bill all strikes 
and lockouts are declared unlawful, special 
labor magistrates are set up to solve all 
difficulties between capital and labor, and 
compulsory arbitration is established. 


THE Society or Muitary Scrmence in 
Russia has appealed to the masses, asking 
them to take greater interest in military 
matters and stating that a “very cruel strug- 
gle is ahead—a life-and-death grapple of the 
two opposing systems of Sovietism and cap- 
italism.” “All peaceful citizens,” it says, 
“must be taught the rudiments of modern 
warfare; school children must be drawn into 
our military orbit. Victory will be on the 
side with the strongest nerves, and such 
nerves will be on that side whose people are 
really prepared for war, its privations and 
hardships. We must convince the masses 
that the coming war is defensive and just 
and is waged in their interests.” 


ZINOVIEFF, PRESIDENT OF THE COMMUNIST 
INTERNATIONAL, read a paper at a conference 
held in Moscow in February, in which he 
appealed to the delegates not to be unneces- 
sarily downhearted concerning the stability 
of capitalism in Europe. The success of 
Bolshevism in the East, he said, offset its 
meager progress in the West. 


THe FreENcH SENATE late in February 
voted a provision that all foreigners having 
their principal residence in France must pay 
the same income tax as Frenchmen. Since 
most foreigners have also to pay an income 
tax in their own lands, this will naturally 
lead to an exodus of many, especially those 
whose homes are in North and South Amer- 
ica. Germany, it is said, is making a great 
effort to attract foreign residents. The re- 
sult of the new legislation, therefore, is 
watched with great interest by outsiders. 


“AIR TRANSPORTATION will be a bigger fac- 
tor in establishing friendships and under- 
standing between peoples of Europe than 
any other activity.” This was stated as his 
hope by Major General Sir William Sefton 
Brancker, director of civil aviation of Great 
Britain. There is now an International Com- 
mission on Aerial Navigation, consisting of 
representatives from fourteen States. Ger- 
many has been invited to join recently and 
her representative will soon be named. 
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AGRARIAN REFORMS have lately been started 
in Mexico, doing away with the ancient cus- 
tom of holding lands in community, which 
gave enormous strength to certain agrarian 
leaders and virtual slavery to the part-In- 
dian population. A new homestead law, 
which is believed to be suited to the native 
farmers, has been put in operation, credits 
at agrarian banks given, and government 
guarantees against land seizure. It is hoped 
that the new methods will bring about a 
stimulation of agriculture, which is now at a 
dangerously low ebb. 


THE FUTURE COLLABORATION of Italy and 
Jugoslavia was forecast in an interesting in- 
terview with Stephan Raditch published in 
the Popolo Romana March 11. The Jugoslav 
minister, confirming the real rapprochement 
of the two countries, stated that this con- 
sisted not only of the intensification of traffic 
between the two neighboring States, but the 
creation of such a friendly atmosphere that 
the present borders might be considered as 
nonexistent. A defensive alliance between 
the two governments would shortly be con- 
cluded, Mr. Raditch added, by which both 
States agree to withdraw their respective 
armies from the frontier, thus showing the 
common desire for peace. The duration of 
the alliance is fixed for five years, but Mr. 
Raditch was sure it would be renewed, so 
that it will become the basis of the relations 
between the two countries. 


Tue Soviet GOVERNMENT has made a dis- 
tinct departure from doctrines of pure Com- 
munism by annulling the law which set the 
legal limit for inheritances in Russia at 
$5,000. Henceforth Russians may inherit 
fortunes without limit. In spite of the gov- 
ernment’s severe opposition to private trade, 
many Russians in recent years have accumu- 
lated fortunes, but have withheld from in- 
vestment in internal enterprises, the govern- 
ment thereby losing the benefit of active 
capital. It is to remove this condition that 
the new measure was introduced. 


IT HAS BEEN RUMORED IN GENEVA recently 
that immediately after the conclusion of the 
League meeting a conference may be held 
between France, Italy, Jugoslavia, Czecho- 
slovakia, Rumania, and Austria to consider 
a Locarno pact for southern and central 
Europe; also, that should this conference 
fail, there will, at least, be some Balkan 
pact negotiated. 
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AN INSTITUTE FOR INTELLECTUAL CO-OPERA- 
TION was inaugurated in Paris in January, 
1926. This marks a decided step in post-war 
reconstruction. According to an offer made 
by France in 1924 and accepted by the 
League of Nations, this Institute is created 
and supported by France, but its staff and 
management is truly international. The ap- 
pointment of a German, Herr von Schultze- 
Grevernitz, as head of the scientific section, 
in an institution supported by French money, 
is quite significant. Among its several im- 
mediate tasks are the following: Promoting 
the publication of standard textbooks on the 
history and literature of every nation in the 
world; promoting the systematic translation 
of all the best books into the three or four 
most widely known languages. 


THROUGH MUTUAL ARRANGEMENTS between 
the two governments, officers of the Japanese 
army will train with United States troops 
and American officers will take instruction 
with Japanese commands, Secretary of War 
Davis announced recently. 


A FRANCO-TURKISH AGREEMENT, adjusting 
the frontier between Turkey and Syria, was 
signed at Angora on February 18. 


THE MEETING OF THE DISARMAMENT CON- 
FERENCE has been postponed till May 18. 


CHINESE STUDENTS IN SuN Yat SEn UNF 
VERSITY, Moscow, are to be turned out trained 
revolutionary agitators, according to the 
Daily Worker, a red radical newspaper. A 
preparatory class has been opened in Canton 
for students who wish to attend the Moscow 
institution. 


THE NATIONAL AssocIATION for the Ad- 
vancement of Colored People has offered a 
prize of $1,000 for the best novel of Negro 
life written by a person of Negro descent. 
Manuscripts are to be submitted to Albert 
and Charles Boni, 66 Fifth Avenue, New 
York, before September 1, 1926. 


A TREATY BETWEEN SWEDEN, GREECE, AND 
Butcaria has been signed at Stockholm, by 
which Sweden places at the disposal of the 
two Balkan States two Swedish officers to 
act as supervisors of the Greco-Bulgarian 
frontier. Greece, while expressing her will- 
ingness to pay at once half of the indemnity 
of about £50,000 to Bulgaria, has asked for 
a fortnight’s delay for the payment of the 
remainder. Bulgaria has agreed to this 
request. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


Tue Worip Court. By Antonio Sanchez de 
Bustamante. American Foundation, Mac- 
millan Co., New York, 1925. Pp. 379. 
Price, $3.00, 


THE UNITED STATES SENATE AND THE INTER- 
NATIONAL Court. By Frances Kellor and 
Antonia Hatveny. Pp. 353. Thomas Selt- 
zer & Co., New York. Price, $2.00. 


Judge Bustamante speaks with the author- 
ity of his position as judge of the Permanent 
Court of International Justice, member of 
the Court of Aribitration at The Hague, and 
Vice President of the Institute of Interna- 
tional Law. He is also professor of Inter- 
national law, public and private, in the Uni- 
versity of Habana, Cuba. His law firm in 
Habana is said to have the largest practice 
of any firm in the Western Hemisphere. 
From this practice Judge Bustamante with- 
drew some time since to draft a code of 
private international law, a translation of 
the introduction to which appeared in the 
ADVOCATE OF PEACE for May, 1925. 

The book before us is well translated, ap- 
parently, and beautifully printed. We regret 
exceedingly the omission of a cross-index. 
It is a serious omission in so valuable a work. 
The plan of numbering the subtopics in bold- 
faced type aids the eye, however, in finding 
any section from the carefully analytical 
table of contents. The book is of a delight- 
ful simplicity and clarity, informational, and 
presented in a charming temper of fairness 
and directness. 

The author devotes considerable space to 
the antecedents of the World Court. It may, 
perhaps, be permissible in this magazine to 
note that he does not go quite back to the 
beginnings. He dates the first manifestation 
of public interest to the Peace Conference 
of 1843, in London, This conference, how- 
ever, was initiated at the headquarters of 
the American Peace Society, then in Boston, 
in July, 1841. It is also true that in 1840 
William Ladd, founder of the American 
Peace Society, had published an essay on a 
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Congress of Nations, which provided for a 
Court of Nations, and that this plan was laid 
before the International Peace Congresses of 
1848, 1849, 1850, and 1851 by Ladd’s disciple, 
Elihu Burritt. Mr. Bustamante recognizes, 
however, Burritt’s activities and reports that 
he stated in the Congress of 1851 that there 
had been a strong movement in the United 
States for the court since 1815. 

After tracing the rise of the court idea, 
Judge Bustamante outlines the steps, one 
by one, in the upbuilding of the present 
Permanent Court of International Justice. 
Then most lucidly he defines the qualifica- 
tions, duties, and prohibitions that apply to 
the judges. The status of the court itself 
follows; its financial situation, its jurisdic- 
tion and procedure; then the work of the 
court thus far and the matters now pending. 

Very briefly, in the conclusion, Judge Bus- 
tamante traces the recent movement toward 
the World Court in the United States. He 
is, of course frankly sympathetic to the 
League of Nations. 

Miss Kellor and her collaborator gave, in 
volume 2 of their “Security Against War,” 
published in 1924, an excellent résumé of 
World Court history to that date. Their 
present volume, however, while much larger 
than the section devoted to this topic in 
the other book, is somewhat different in plan. 
The history of the court is traced here, but 
the subject of this book is definitely the 
World Court as seen from the American 
angle, with the United States Constitution 
as a background, with the duties and powers 
of the United States Senate continually in 
mind. The book is, therefore, an excellent 
supplement to that of Judge Bustamante. 
It is, too, good ballast for the book on the 
World Court by Manley O. Hudson, which, 
whatever its merits, is written from a back- 
ground of well-nigh fanatical devotion to 
the League of Nations and the desirability of 
United States’ adherence to that organiza- 
tion. 

The authors of this book are unalterably 
opposed to adherence to the League of Na- 
tions; yet the conclusion reached by Miss 
Kellor and Miss Hatveny in the matter of 
the court is “the United States should 


affiliate with the judicial functions of the 
Permanent Court of International Justice, 
but not with the political functions of the 
League of Nations.” 

were published before the 
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United States Senate voted to adhere, with 
reservations, to the Court. These books, how- 
ever, and many more on the same general 
topic, will be needed for a long time to come, 
in order that our people may understand the 
practical and theoretical working of the 
machinery of international justice. 


By Maude A. 
Cedar 


BROTHERHOOD IN BROWNING. 
Price. Pp. 116. Torch Press, 
Rapids, 1925. 


So broad a man as Browning could scarcely 
have written at all without interpreting a 
large ideal of brotherhood. It would seem, 
therefore, to be an endless task to isolate 
that topic from the main stream of his work. 
It pervades them all, directly or by infer- 
ence. 

Miss Price, however, in her essay has 
selected portions of some 42 poems and classi- 
fied the expressions of brotherly attitudes 
and their opposites. To get the best results 
from the study, whole poems should be read 
in conjunction with the brief quotations given 
as examples; otherwise one seems to have 
been reading a mere catalog. 

In these days of scorn of the “mid-Vic- 
torian,” it is, by the way, refreshing to find 
in Miss Price’s introduction allusions to 
Kingsley, Morris, Toynbee, and others, as 
well as Browning, who were influences in 
co-operative social movements, those move- 
ments which we are prone to claim for more 
recent times. 


THE PatHway oF Peace. By Charles Evans 
Hughes. Pp. 329. Harper & Bro., New 
York, 1925. Price, $4.00. 


The years 1920-1924, during which these 
addresses were delivered, were years very 
significant in the construction, slow but in- 
evitabie, of that highway leading to a peace- 
ful world. Mr. Hughes prefers to designate 
his efforts in that direction as a pathway. 
To the seeing eye, they are firmer, wider, 
better paved than the traditional path. 

The part which this large-minded states- 
man took in the laying out of an approach 
toward peace is not entirely indicated in 
these addresses. Yet the speeches do re- 
view the outstanding questions which came 
into the range of the Department of State 
during those four years. They are the work 
of a trained legal mind; a mind, too, which 
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kept in close touch with the eager longing 
of common, lay folk for a kinder and better 
régime in the world. 

The addresses are classified topically in the 
book. First, are those speeches dealing with 
foreign policy—limitation of naval arma- 
ment, Russia, the permanent court, and the 
Dawes plan. 

Next, are four, dealing with Pan-American 
policy, including that important address 
upon the codification of American interna- 
tional law. 

Part three contains four legal addresses 
given in this country and in England. 

The last division is miscellaneous in 
contents ; but even in the historical speeches, 
such as that upon Roger Williams, the habit 
of mind, which looks upon principles and in- 
stitutions in the light of equality and peace- 
ful methods is always evident. 

One of our greatest Secretaries of States, 
Mr. Hughes’ manner of thought has always 
been in the line of righteous peace. 


THE ELIZABETHAN HOME, DISCOVERED IN TWO 
DIALOGUES. Hollyband and _  Erondell. 
Edited by St. Clare Byrne. Pp. 95. Fred- 
erick Etchells & Hugh Macdonald, London, 
1925. Price, 2/6. 


The method of teaching language in con- 
versation about every-day things is by no 
means a new one. Some time about 1568 a 
certain Frenchman, who translated his name 
as Hollyband, set up a school in England 
where he taught French. Since he could 
find only “thornie and unapt bookes,” he 
wrote his own texts. He used the dialogue 
form in order to accustom the pupil to “the 
true phrase of the language” and printed 
the left-hand page in English, the right in 
French. It is the English text which is re- 
produced in this book. 

The interest for us, of course, is that we 
really seem to get, here, chat such as any 
middle-class school-boy might have heard at 
home, on the street, and at school. The pic- 
tures, therefore, are such as no other Eliza- 
bethan author gives, of the simple, often 
jovial details of daily life in that day. 

Of the second author, Erondell, less is 
known than of Hollyband. But his system of 
instruction is the same. He evidently con- 
sidered it a continuation of that of the earlier 
teacher. His clientele was apparently made 
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up of gentlewomen, for the dialogues are en- 
tirely of woman’s daily life, and the scenes 
laid in more aristocratic surroundings than 
are the lessons of Hollyband. 

Milady supervises her maids and the care 
and education of her children. She goes 
shopping and her comments on fabrics and 
jewels are sprightly and delightful. 

The persons in both sets of dialogues are 
so effectively characterized that we are con- 
vinced they really existed, though, perchance, 
with other names. 

For Americans, to re-live the past of Eliza- 
beth’s time, is to know better their own 
heritage of customs and language. That it 
chances to be two Frenchmen who interpret 
our past to us, is but another emphasis upon 
the kindly offices the nations may render one 
another. 


LYSISTRATA, OR WOMAN’S Future. By An- 
thony M. Ludovici. Pp. 110. E. P. Dutton 
& Co., New York, 1925. Price, $1.00. 

HyPaTIA, OR WOMAN AND KNOWLEDGE. By 
the Hon. Mrs. Bertrand Russell. Pp. 81. 
E. P. Dutton & Co., 1925. Price, $1.00. 


Like all the series of little pocket volumes 
called by the publishers “Today and To- 
morrow Series,’ these two are thought-stim- 
ulating and significant. As the subtitles in- 
dicate, they present the perennial debate on 
feminism. Mr. Ludovici is bitter. He calls 
himself “pro-feminine, but anti-feminist.” 
He sees the sexes growing farther and far- 
ther apart—men pitiably weak, women trag- 
ically unmated. He draws a picture of 
the two alternatives, one of which, he thinks, 
must grow out of the present situation. The 
first and tragic possibility gradually elimi- 
nates sex and men without really making 
women happier or better. The other can 
only come if Puritanism gives way to pagan 
joy in the body; if feminism can be met by 
a higher type of manhood as well as woman- 
hood. 

The reader can go a good way with his ar- 
guments, until he lands us finally in a civil- 
ization where men have recovered their 
pristine authority, where concubinage is 
made respectable, and butter and jam, as 
well as everything else, is made in the home 
(by the women). 

Strange to say, Mr. Ludovici is especially 
bitter toward science, particularly medical 
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science. In his ideal society, medicine is 
replaced by home-made and home-adminis- 
tered simples, and the stalwart frames of 
his people are maintained in their functions 
by a diet thought out by women and an oc- 
casional dose of “yarb tea.” Naturally, in 
order to control the number and kind of 
people in his tribes, with their unrestricted 
birth-rate, some sort of “judicious infanti- 
cide” will have to be practiced. He assumes 
that the healthy and normal woman, whose 
desire for a mate and a child is now so 
sadly denied, will be quite coatent, once she 
has attained both, to hand over the child, if 
of the wrong sex or if it be one too many in 
the family, to the “judicious” executioner! 

The book by Mrs. Bertrand Russell is an 
answer to the other, spirited and keen. With 
a few well-placed strokes, she traces the 
development of the modern woman. Women 
tried to become more physically fit. “Then 
there was an awful thing called the Indus- 
trial Revolution and the food got into tins. 
They may be pardoned, as may all of us, if 
at this point they become a little bewildered. 
Some people blamed science, sume civiliza 
tion, some meat trusts and the millers, but 
the true culprit, as ever, was woman.” In 
gay but earnest irony, she goes on answering 
one after another the wrongs which Mr. 
Ludovici lays at the door of the feminist. 
Her conclusion is between the two extremes 
which he sees as the necessary outcome of 
the present conditions. We must make peace, 
she says, between men and women, and by 
their unity and partnership change many 
ideas that now govern our politics and social 
This must be done through under- 
standing one another, never through trying 
to force the blossom back into the stem. 
Certain tasks must be delegated by men and 
women to each other, with mutual respect; 
others can better be done together. 

Mrs. Russell does not especially deal with 
her political views, which, of course are 
socialistic. The conclusion which most con- 
cerns the reader of this debate is that “life 
and harmony, generosity and peace, are the 
ideals which the best thought of feminism 
has set before us.” 

The two books interp: ‘t Feminism in such 
opposite ways, both cannot be true. The 
attitude of Mr. Ludovici toward oculists 
and dentists is so absurd, his conclusions 
so impossible, that the honors of the debate 
seem to go to the spokesman for Feminism. 


outlook. 
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